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Nathaniel  Silsbee. 


My  grandfathers  and  in}’  great  grandfathers,  my  grandmothers  and 
my  great  grandmothers  were,  1  believe,  all  born  in  Salem,  were  of 
English  ancestry,  and  were  all  members  of  the  East  Religious  Society, 
of  this  town.  My  father,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  was  born  on  the  l»th  of 
November,  1748;  and  my  mother  (whose  maiden  name  W'as  Sarah 
Becket)  was  born  on  the  26tli  of  February,  1750.  I,  the  si.\th  of  their 
children,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  .January,  1773,  in  the  house  of  my 
Grandfather  Silsbee  (which  is  yet  standing)  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  Essex  street,  opposite  the  southern  end  of  Pleasant  street, 
the  northern  end  of  which  house  was  then  occupied  by  my  father’s 
family.  Early  in  life,  my  father  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  a 
vessel  and  cargo  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  subsequently  the  owner 

•  This  paper,  printed  substantially  a.s  It  was  left  by  the  late  Sen.ator  Silsbee, 
on  bis  deatli  in  18.'>0,  was  intended  solely  for  the  perusal  of  the  writer’s  family, 
and  contiiins  passaKes  wldoh  may  seem  too  personal  in  their  nature  for  the  gen. 
eral  eye.  It  was  found  dlllicult  to  suppress  the  more  private  reflections  indulged 
In  by  the  writer,  without  impairing  the  continuity  of  the  story,  and  the  Institute 
has  been  kindly  permitted  to  print  the  whole.  It  was  written  at  various  dates 
between  .lanuary  14, 1836,  ids  sixty-third  birthday,  and  his  death  wldcli  occurred 
July  14, 1850. 
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or  part  owner  of  several  vessels  emplo3'ed  in  that  trade  which  Mas 
then  the  principal  and  almost  the  onl}'  branch  of  foreign  commerce 
pursued  from  tliis  place.  lu  the  j’ear  1779  or  1780,  mj'  father  removed 
his  family  to  the  so-called  Elkins  House  on  the  south  side  of  Derby 
street,  and  making  the  southeastern  corner  of  Derby  and  Turner 
streets,  M'here  M'e  resided  until  1783. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1782,  when  about  nine  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  I  Mas  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Kev.  Doctor  Manasseh 
Cutler  of  Hamilton  (then  IpsM’ich  Hamlet)  to  be  fitted  for  college,  in 
company  Avith  about  tAventy  other  scholars  from  Salem  and  some  of 
the  neighboring  toAvns,  most  of  Avhom  Avere  felloAV  boarders  Avith  me 
in  Doctor  Cutler’s  family.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1783,  — tlie  day  on 
Avhich  the  firing  and  other  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  took  place  in 
this  town,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  which  had  then  recently  taken 
place  betAveen  this  country  and  England,  —  Ave  (my  father’s  family) 
removed  to  the  house  on  Daniels  street  AA'hich  my  father  had  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  family  and  Avhich  AAas  then  just  ready  for 
their  receptiou,  being  the  same  house  Avhich  Avas  purchased  by  me 
in  1794,  Avlilch  is  yet  owned  by  me,  and  in  AA'hich  I  have  passed  some 
of  the  most  pleasant  days  of  my  life. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1784,  Avhile  at  Salem  in  the  course  of  a 
vacation,  I  met  AA’ith  an  accident  Avliich  caused  my  life  to  be  despaired 
of  for  some  time.  On  seeing  a  horse  that  Avas  drawing  goods  belong¬ 
ing  to  my  father,  so  much  frightened  as  to  have  disengaged  himself 
from  the  control  of  his  driver,  and  being  on  the  full  run,  I,  very  im¬ 
prudently,  ran  to  and  seized  the  bridle  of  the  horse  Avith  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  stopping  him,  instead  of  Avhich,  after  being  dragged  by  him 
for  some  distance,  and  after  receiving  such  Avounds  as  rendered  me 
insensible,  I  fell  and  the  cart-Avheel  passed  over  a  part  of  my  face.  I 
was  carried  home  senseless,  and  remained  so  nearly  tAventy-four  hours ; 
but  after  a  confinement  of  tAvo  or  three  months,  and  with  scars  aaIucIi 
I  shall  carry  to  my  grave,  I  Avas  enabled  to  resume  my  studies  Avith  Doc¬ 
tor  Cutler,  M’ho  ou  the  occasion  of  my  injury'  (having  heard  on 
Saturday  evening  that  I  Avas  killed)  read  a  note  from  his  pulpit,  on 
the  next  day,  and  prayed  for  the  death  of  a  member  of  his  faniil}’. 
The  decision  of  the  phj'sicians  Avhen  called  to  me  on  that  occasion 
was,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  that  my  Avounds  Avere  incurable,  and 
that  there  M^as  as  little  probability  of  a  restoration  of  my  mind  as 
there  M  as  of  restoring  my  body ;  and  but  for  the  ardent  solicitations 
of  my  mother  (my  father  was  then  at  New  York)  the  physicians  Avould 
not  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  seAV  up  and  dress  the  Avounds,  in  the 
manner  they  did.  Of  this  I  Avas  subsequently  informed  by  several  of 
the  physicians  themselves ;  and  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Holyoke  Avho 
had  the  principal  charge  of  the  case  told  me  that  he  considered  it  the 
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greatest  cure  which,  in  the  course  of  his  unusually  long  and  success¬ 
ful  practice,  he  had  ever  known.  I  have  often  thought  how  many 
anxious  hours  I  should  have  escaped  if  my  life  had  terminated  at  that 
time.  I  hope,  however,  and  have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that  my 
good  mother  never  had  cause  to  regret  the  effect  of  her  solicitations 
upon  the  physicians.  At  the  time  I  was  placed  in  Doctor  Cutler’s 
family,  my  father  was  in  possession  of  what  "was  then  considered  a 
handsome  and  independent  property,  but  which  in  the  course  of  four 
years  after,  became  so  much  reduced  by  the  vicissitudes  which  some¬ 
times  afflict  those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  that  in  October 
1786,  he  felt  compelled  to  take  me  from  the  collegiate  course  of  studies 
which  I  had  been  pursuing  and  prepare  me  for  some  other  course  of 
life;  and,  as  my  propensities  w'ere  rather  of  a  nautical  character,  I 
commenced  the  study  of  navigation. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1787,  at  the  age  of  a  little  over  fourteen  years 
I  entered  upon  my  first  voyage,  which  Avas  from  Salem  to  Baltimore, 
in  the  capacity  of  captain's  clerk,  in  a  schooner  of  about  eighty  tons, 
employed  in  that  trade,  and  made  three  such  voyages  in  the  course  of 
that  summer ;  from  which  time  I  was  unoccupied  and  consequently 
uneasy  and  somewhat  impatient,  until  December,  1788,  when  I  shipped 
as  clerk  to  the  supercargo  of  the  brig  “  Three  Sisters  ”  owned  by  the 
late  Elias  Ilasket  Derby  (avIio  was  one  of  the  earliest  adventurers  from 
this  country  to  the  East  Indies)  and  bound  on  a  voyage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  My  wages  for  that  voyage  tvere  five  dollars  a 
month,  and  all  the  property  which  my  father  could  furnish  me  for  an 
adventure  tvas  six  boxes,  containing  six  quintals  of  cod-fish,  a  part  of 
which  perished  on  the  outtvard  passage,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  of 
which  was  eighteen  doliars.  We  proceeded  on  that  voyage  first  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  to  Batavia  and  China, 
where  the  vessel  was  sold  and  tvlience  we  (the  officers  and  crew)  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  in  a  ship  called  the  “  Astrrna,”  belonging  to  the 
same  OAvner.  From  the  captain  of  that  ship  (the  late  James  Magee 
of  Boston)  I  derived  much  information  and  advice,  of  a  nautical 
character  and  such  .as  was,  subsequently,  of  great  benefit  to  me. 
While  absent  on  that  voyage  the  present  constitution  and  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  AA'hich  had  been  recommended  by  a 
conA’ention  of  delegates  from  the  several  states,  held  in  1787,  was 
adopted  by  eleA’en  of  the  then  thirteen  United  States,  and  went  into 
operation  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1789,  with  George  Washington 
as  President  and  John  Adams  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  after  my  return  from  the  India 
voyage  I  Avent  Avith  my  father  in  a  small  schooner  of  about  thirty 
tons  on  a  coasting  trip  to  Penobscot;  my  father,  myself  and  my 
brother  William  constituting  the  Avhole  “  ship’s  company ’’and having 
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no  other  soul  on  board,  either  as  officer,  seaman,  cook  or  boy,  than 
the  father  and  his  two  sons,  by  whom  the  vessel  was  conducted  to 
several  ports  and  from  thence  back  to  Salem,  with  a  full  cargo  of 
wood  and  boards  obtained  in  payment  of  some  old  debts  due  to  my 
father  from  persons  residing  in  that  quarter. 

On  my  return  from  the  coasting  trip  to  the  eastward,  I  made  a 
coasting  trip  to  the  southward,  from  hence  to  Virginia  in  the  capacity 
of  captain’s  clerk,  and  finished  that  trip  in  November,  1790. 

In  December  of  that  year  (1790)  I  shipped  as  second  mate  of  a 
small  brig  on  a  voyage  to  Jladeira,  from  whence  we  proceeded  to  the 
West  Indies,  thence  to  Baltimore,  thence  back  to  Madeira,  and  thence 
to  Philadelphia,  where  the  command  of  the  brig  was  tendered  to  me 
for  a  voyage  back  to  Madeira,  which  trust  I  should  certainly  have 
accepted  but  for  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  father  and  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  my  good  mother  urging  my  return  to  her  in 
such  terms  as  I  could  not  and  did  not  resist,  but  came  home  a  passen¬ 
ger  in  a  small  schooner  which  happened  to  be  then  at  Philadelphia, 
belonging  to  Salem,  where  we  arrived  in  the  month  of  December, 
1791,  after  an  absence  of  about  twelve  months.  My  father  died  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  1791.  at  New  York,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  in  the  burial  ground  of  what  was  then  called  the  “New 
Brick  Presbyterian  Meeting  House,”  and  I  have  never  been  at  New 
York  but  on  one  occasion  (when  I  passed  hastily  through  the  city 
without  making  any  stay  in  it)  without  walking  round  that  burial 
ground  while  there. 

After  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  my  mother  and  her  family  to 
the  extent  of  every  cent  of  my  earnings  on  the  former  voyage  (which 
were  voluntarily  as  well  as  legally  hers)  and  before  I  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  I  accepted  the  commaml  of  a  small  sloop  of  about  forty 
tons,  belonging  to  the  late  Ellas  Basket  Derby,  and  sailed  before  the 
close  of  the  ye.ar,  on  a  voyage  to  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  to  procure  a 
cargo  for  the  West  Indies,  without  a  single  dollar  in  my  pocket  or  a 
dollar’s  Avorth  of  property  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  I  embarked. 
We  sailed  from  Salem  on  the  SOth  of  December,  1791,  Avith  specie  and 
merchandise  to  the  amount  of  15'.)0  dollars  for  Norfolk,  but  after  en¬ 
countering  a  succession  of  heavy  gales  of  Avlnd  for  more  than  thirty 
days  (in  the  course  of  Avhich  our  old  vessel  became  so  leaky  that  the 
pumps  Avere  barely  sufficient  to  Keep  l.cr  from  sinking)  and  after  en¬ 
during  such  incessant  and  intense  anxiety  as  prev^euted  my  having  a 
single  moment  of  sound  sleep  for  thirteen  entire  days  and  nights,  1 
felt  compelled  to  seek  milder  AAcaiher  and  proceed  to  the  West  Indies, 
where,  upon  an  examination  of  the  vessel,  she  Avas  declared  to  be  nn- 
seaworthy  by  a  survey  of  shipmasters  and  carpenters.  At  a  somewhat 
later  age  I  should  probably  have  acceded  to  that  decision  and  aban- 
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doned  the  vessel,  but  I  then  determined  otherwise,  caused  some  re¬ 
pairs  to  be  made  on  the  vessel  (which  I  knew  to  be  entirely  uninsured) 
invested  the  funds  which  Avere  furnished  me  to  buy  a  cargo  at  Norfolk, 
in  West  India  produce  and  proceeded  therewith  to  Norfolk,  and  thence 
to  Salem,  where  the  vessel  wns  considered  unfit  for  another  A^oyage, 
and  Avhere  I  had  the  good  fortune  (for  such  I  most  truly  considered 
it)  to  be  immediately  ottered,  by  the  same  OAvner,  the  charge  of  a  brig 
and  cargo  for  the  West  Indies. 

The  offer  just  mentioned  Avas  promptly  accepted  and  I  sailed  from 
Salem,  in  the  brig  “  Rose”  of  about  sixty  tons  burden  in  the  month 
of  May,  1792,  Avith  a  cargo  invoiced  at  £1000,  or  3333  dollars,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  from  the  port  of  Cape  Frangais  in  the  Island  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  in  September  of  the  same  year,  after  a  successful  voyage  for  my 
employer  from  Avhom,  very  shortly  after  my  return,  I  had  the  further 
good  fortune  to  receiv'e  the  offer  of  the  command  of  a  ship  then  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  consignment  of  her  cargo  on  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies. 

On  the  1 1th  of  December,  1792,  I  sailed  from  hence  in  the  new  ship 
“  Benjamin”  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  burden,  and  with  a  cargo 
consisting  principally  of  merchandise  which  cost  about  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  (then  considered  a  large  stock  for  such  a  ship)  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  India,  and  Avith  such  instructions  as  left  the 
management  of  the  Amyage  very  much  to  my  own  discretion.  On 
leaving  home  every  dollar  that  I  possessed  Avas  much  less  than  I  wished 
to  leave  Avith  my  mother  for  the  comfort  of  herself  and  family  during 
so  long  a  voyage  as  I  had  then  undertaken ;  therefore  in  addition  to 
all  my  own  small  means,  I  left  Avith  her  also  some  money  Avhich  Ihired 
for  that  purpose;  consequently  (as  heretofore)  I  had  no  property 
with  me  beyond  Avhat  I  had  hired  upon  a  respondentia-bond,  to  enable  me 
to  pay  my  live  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  ontAA'ard  cargo,  my  perquisites, 
as  consignee  of  the  cargo,  being  to  put  in  live  per  cent  of  the  outward 
cargo,  and  to  receive,  at  the  close  of  the  A'oyage,  ten  per  cent  of  the 
return  cargo.  Neither  myself  nor  the  chief  mate  of  the  ship  for  that 
voyage  (Mr.  Charles  Derby)  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
when  Ave  left  home  on  that  voyage  (I  was  not  then  tAventy  years  of 
age)  and  it  Avas  remarked  to  me  by  the  naval  oflBcer  (the  late  Mr. 
Wm.  Pickmau)  on  taking  the  ship’s  papers  from  the  Custom  House, 
that  it  was  the  first  instance  in  which  papers  had  been  issued  from  that 
office  to  a  vessel  bound  to  the  East  Indies  the  captain  and  chief  mate 
of  which  Avere  both  minors. 

In  an  intensely  cold  and  severe  storm  on  the  first  night  after  leaving 
home,  our  cook  (  a  colored  man  someAvhat  advanced  in  age)  having 
preferred  his  cooking-house  on  deck  to  his  berth  below,  for  a  sleeping 
place,  had  his  feet  so  badly  frozen  as  to  cause  gangrene  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  render  amputation  of  all  his  toes  on  both  feet  absolutely 
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necess*ary  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  Having  neither  surgical 
skill  nor  surgical  instruments  on  board  tlie  ship  the  operation,  which 
had  become  necessary,  was  a  very  unpleasant  and  a  very  liazardous 
one,  so  much  so  that  no  one  on  board  was  willing  to  undertake  tlie  di¬ 
rection  of  it,  and  I  was  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  assume,  with 
the  aid  of  the  second  mate,  the  responsibility  of  performing  tlie  surgical 
operation,  witli  no  other  instruments  than  a  razor  and  a  p.air  of  scis¬ 
sors,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  state  of  tlm  cook's 
health,  required  two  days  to  accomplish.  The  cook  was  very  desirous 
to  be  landed  and  left  at  one  of  the  Capede  Verde  Islands,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  proceeded  to  the  Island  of  St.  Jago  where  I  found,  at  anchor, 
an  English  frigate  the  surgeon  of  which,  at  my  recpiest,  came  on 
board  our  ship  and  examined  the  cook’s  feet  and  (to  my  great  .satis¬ 
faction),  pronounced  the  operation  upon  them  well  performed,  assured 
me  that  there  remained  no  donl)t  of  his  recovery,  furnislicd  and  pre¬ 
scribed  some  future  dressings  and  advised  me,  by  all  means,  to  keep 
him  on  board  ship  under  my  own  care,  in  preference  to  putting  him 
ashore.  With  the  cook’s  approl)ation  I  followed  the  surgeon’s  advice, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  thereafter  the  cook  was  able  to  re¬ 
sume  his  duties,  recovered  his  nsual  health  and  made  several  subse¬ 
quent  voyages. 

After  tlie  transaction  of  some  business  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  vvliile  on  the  passage  from  thence  to  the  Isle  of  France,  w'e  fell 
in  with  a  French  frigate  bound  to  that  Island  from  France,  from  the 
officers  of  which  vessel  I  obtained  information  of  the  war  which  had 
then  recently  taken  place  (and  which  was  of  long  duration  and  of 
great  vicissitudes)  between  France  and  England.  That  frigate  reached 
her  port  of  destination  a  few  days  in  advance  of  me  and  the  news  of 
which  she  was  the  bearer  caused  such  a  change  in  the  commercial  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  place  as  was  beneficial  to  my  voyage  by  enabling  me  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  merchandise  of  which  my  cargo  was  composed  at  much 
higher  prices  than  could  liave  been  obtained  before.  On  my  arrival 
at  tlie  Isle  of  France,  it  was  my  intention  to  proceed  from  thence  to 
Bengal  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  return  cargo,  and,  with  this 
view,  as  fast  as  my  goods  were  sold,  the  proceeds  were  converted, 
from  the  paper  currency  of  the  place,  into  Spanish  dollars.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  aforesaid  frigate,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  foreign 
vessels  in  port  and  was  continued  for  more  than  six  months,  in  the 
course  of  which  time  the  Spanish  dollars  which  I  had  purchased  had 
become  worth  more  than  three  times  as  much  of  the  currency  of  the 
colony  as  they  had  cost  me,  whilst  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  isl¬ 
and,  in  the  same  currency  had  advanced  comparatively  but  very  little. 
Finding  myself  enabled,  by  that  circumstance,  to  purchase  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  double  the  quantity  o  those  products  th  n  I  could 
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have  done  at  an  earlier  period,  I  relinquished  the  plan  of  proceeding 
to  Calcutta,  and  concluded  to  sell  iny  Spanish  dollars  and  invest  the 
proceeds  of  tliein  in  coffee  and  spices  and  return  from  the  Isle  of 
France  direct  to  the  United  States;  and  in  November,  1793,  as  soon  as 
the  embargo  was  raised,  left  tlie  Isle  of  France  and  Bourbon,  with 
such  a  cargo  for  Salem.  On  my  way  home  I  stopped  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  where  I  found  the  prospect  of  a  profitable  voyage  from 
thence  back  to  the  Isle  of  France  to  l)e  such,  that  I  could  not  consist¬ 
ently,  witli  what  I  conceived  to  be  my  duty  to  my  employer  (although 
no  such  project  could  have  been  anticipated  by  him,  and  altliough  at¬ 
tended  with  considerable  risk),  resist  tlie  temptation  to  undertake  it. 
At  that  time  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  held  by  the  Dutch  who  had 
joined  England  in  the  tlien  existing  war  against  France,  and  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  (though  I  hardly  know  how)  that  I  was  the  only  master  of  a 
foreign  vessel  then  in  port,  of  whom  a  bond  liad  not  been  required 
(on  granting  him  permission  to  trade  there)  not  to  proceed  from  thence 
to  a  French  i)ort.  No  such  bond  having  been  required  of  me  and  there 
being  two  other  Salem  vessels  then  in  that  port,  by  which  I  could  send 
home  on  freight,  a  part  of  my  cargo,  I  put  on  board  those  vessels, 
consigned  to  my  employer,  such  portion  of  my  cargo  as  I  knew  would 
considerably  more  than  pay  for  tlie  whole  cost  of  my  ship  and  cargo 
at  Salem,  sold  the  residue  of  the  merchandise  brought  from  the  Isle 
of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  a  full  cargo  of 
wine  and  other  articles  which  I  knew'  to  be  in  great  demand  at  those 
islands.  I  liad  scarcely  got  those  goods  on  board  my  ship  when,  one 
evening  while  employed  in  tlie  settlement  of  my  accounts,  I  was  ap¬ 
prised  tliat  such  reports  of  my  conjectured  intentions  had  been  made 
to  the  government  of  the  place  as  would  probably  cause  the  seizure  of 
my  ship  on  the  next  morning;  in  conseipience  of  which  information 
I  did  not  hesitate  (although  I  had  not  violated  any  bond  or  any  law 
whicli  had  been  promulgated  to  me)  to  leave  my  business  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  other  Salem  shipmasters  then  in  port  with  me,  for  set¬ 
tlement;  went  immediately  on  board  my  ship  and  before  morning  was 
not  only  out  of  port  but  out  of  siglit  of  land  on  my  passage  to  the  Isle 
of  France,  where  I  arrived  after  a  short  passage,  sold  my  cargo  at  a 
great  profit  (the  net  sales  amounting  to  full  three  times  its  cost  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope)  and  invested  tlie  proceeds  in  a  return  cargo  as 
expeditiously  as  possible ;  but  here  again  I  had  to  leave  port  very  ab¬ 
ruptly  and  two  or  three  days  before  I  had  contemplated  doing  so,  in 
consequence  of  intelligence  which  I  obtained  early  on  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  that  at  a  meeting  on  the  Saturday  evening  preceding,  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bin  Club  (which  then  governed  the  place),  it  was  decreed  tliat  an  em¬ 
bargo  should  be  laid  on  Monday  morning,  on  .all  the  foreign  vessels 
then  in  port.  Having  previously  suffered  a  six  months’  embargo  in 
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the  same  port,  and  having  undertaken  the  voyage  upon  my  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  I  was  determined  to  escape  another  embargo,  even  at 
some  hazard,  if  practicable ;  and  witli  this  determination,  I  hired  a 
number  of  sailors  and  got  them  on  board  my  vessel.  One  of  the  pi¬ 
lots  of  the  port,  who  was  also  an  influential  member  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  was  (by  means  of  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  services  and  a 
little  stratagem  mutually  acceded  to)  prevailed  upon  to  be  on  board 
the  ship  to  conduct  her  out  of  port  —  bribed  an  olflcer  of  tlic  port  (by 
giving  him  a  passage  with  me  to  this  country)  to  procure  my  sliip’s 
papers  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Government  —  made  the  other  neces¬ 
sary  preparations,  and  as  soon  as  the  “  port-bell”  rang  to  call  tlie  pop¬ 
ulace  to  their  dinners,  I  had  the  three  top-sails,  jib  ami  spanker  has¬ 
tily  bent,  slipped  my  cable  and  put  to  sea  before  their  return  from 
dinner,  giving  my  long  boat  to  tlie  hired  sailors  to  convey  themselves 
and  the  pilot  to  the  shore.  Not  having  a  sufliciency  of  provisions  on 
board  the  vessel  for  a  passage  to  America,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  for 
a  supply  at  Bourbon  where  we  anchored  (having  one  and  only  one  an¬ 
chor  left)  on  the  next  morning.  On  landing  at  the  port  of  St.  Denis 
in  Bourbon,  I  called  on  the  Governor  of  tlu*  island  (whose  residence 
was  immediately  contiguous  to  the  wharf,  and  who  was  one  of  the  old 
royalists)  as  was  usual  though  not  obligatory,  and,  immediately  after 
leaving  the  Governor,  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  the  procurement 
of  such  provisions  as  I  could  And,  which  purpose  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  until  toward  dark.  Just  as  I  was  about  stepping  from  the 
wharf  into  my  boat  the  Governor  ordered  me  to  his  presence,  which 
order  I  obeyed  from  necessity,  but  with  strong  apprehensions  that 
some  restraint  was  to  be  imposed  on  me.  On  meeting  the  Governor 
he  asked  me,  “  How  long  do  you  contemplate  staying  in  Bourbon? 
My  answ’er  was,  “Not  more  than  a  day  or  two.”  lie  added,  “  Can’t 
you  leave  here  to-night?”  I  replied,  “  I  can  d<>  so  if  you  wish  it.”  He 
then  said  to  me,  “  As  you  had  the  politeness  to  call  on  me  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  as  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  injured,  hearken  to  my  advice 
and  leave  here  to-night,  If  practicable.”  I  thanked  the  Governor  for 
his  advice  and  was  on  my  w'ay  towards  my  boat  when  he  called  me 
back  to  him  and  said,  “  Let  no  one  know  what  I  have  said  to  you.”  I 
was  in  my  boat  and  on  board  my  ship  as  soon  as  possible  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  Governor.  There  was  a  war-brig  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  a 
little  to  windward  of  my  own  vessel;  towards  midnight  I  had  the  an¬ 
chor  hove  up  without  noise,  and  let  the  ship  adrift,  without  making 
any  sail,  until  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  we  had  lost  sight  of  the 
war-brig,  when  we  made  all  sail  directly  from  the  land.  At  daylight 
in  the  morning  the  w'ar-brig  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  us,  under  a  press 
of  sail,  but  fortunately  could  not  overtake  us.  and  toward  night  gave 
up  the  chase.  I  never  knew  the  cause  of  the  Governor’s  advice  to 
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me,  but  attributed  it  to  au  apprehension,  on  his  part,  that  my  stop- 
pinjj  at  Bourbon  might  be  supposed  by  the  populace,  to  be  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  oft’  the  French  admirai,  St.  Felix  (another  old  Royal¬ 
ist),  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  tlie  people  and  who  was 
known  to  be  then  secreted  somewhere  on  the  Island;  and  that  this 
suspicion  of  tlie  people  might  compel  him  (the  Governor)  to  cause  the 
detention  and  perhaps  the  service  of  my  ship,  if  T  remained  there  un¬ 
til  the  next  day.  I  avoided  stopping  at  any  place,  after  leaving  Bour¬ 
bon  until  I  arrived  at  Salem,  which  was  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July, 
171)4.  on  which  day  an  anxious  and  profitable  voyage  of  just  nineteen 
months  was  brought  to  a  close;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn 
from  my  employer  (a  satisfaction  always  grateful  to  my  feelings) 
that  my  proceedings  were  approved  by  him,  and  that  he  wished  me  to 
prepare  myself  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  proceed  on  another  voy¬ 
age,  ill  the  .same  ship.* 

The  result  of  that  voyage  was  such  as  to  give  to  the  owner  of  the 
ship  and  cargo  a  net  profit  of  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent  upon 
their  cost ;  and  afforded  to  me  a  gain  of  over  four  thousand  dollars, 
which  placed  me  in  a  condition  to  gratify  the  most  anxious  and  at 
that  time  the  almost  only  wish  of  my  heart,  which  was  to  increase 
and  secure  the  comforts  of  my  mother,  sister  and  brothers ;  and  one 
of  my  first  acts  was  to  purchase  the  house  and  land  formerly  owned 
and  occupied  by  my  father,  which  I  did  at  tlie  cost  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  (subject  to  my  mother’s  right  of  dower  in  it,  as  before 
named)  and  placed  the  whole  of  it  at  my  mother’s  disposal. 

On  my  return  from  that  voyage,  in  July,  171)4,  there  Avas  much  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  commercial  community, 
caused  by  British  captures  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes  for  an 
alleged  violation  of  tlie  (paper)  blockade  of  the  French  West  India 
Islands,  and  a  suspicion  of  French  property  being  covered  by  the 
American  flag  —  a  suspicion  whicli  Avas  extended  to  all  our  ve.ssels 
bound  to  or  from  French  ports.  The  excitement  was  such  as  to  cause 
a  special  mission  to  England,  Avhereby  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  Avas  ne¬ 
gotiated  (knoAvu  then  and  iioav  as  .lay’s  ’Freaty)  Avhich,  though  some 
of  its  articles  Avere  strongly  objected  to,  Avas  ultimately  ratified,  and 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  thereby  created  through  Avhom  indemnity 
for  most  of  the  captures  Avhicli  had  taken  place  Avas  obtained.  That 
treaty  did  not,  hoAV'eA'er,  prevent  frequent  depredations  on  our  com¬ 
merce  by  British  cruisers,  subsequent  thereto. 

On  the  tenth  of  September  of  the  same  year  (1794;  I  sailed  again 

*  Dr.  .T.ircd  Sparks,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Senator  Sllsbee,  thus  writes: 
Captain  Cleveland,  In  describing  the  voyage  of  the  “  Benj.amln”  in  his  “  Narra¬ 
tive  of  Voy.ages  and  Commercial  Enterprises,”  made  free  use  of  these  notes  as 
mentioned  by  him,  as  will  be  seen  In  that  valu.able  and  very  interesting  work. 
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in  the  same  ship  “  Benjamin,”  with  a  cargo  doable  the  value  of  that 
of  ni}’  former  vo3age,  for  the  north  of  Europe  and  thence  to  India. 
On  that  occasion  I  took  leave  of  my  mother  and  her  family  with  much 
less  anxiety  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  having  given  them  a  house 
and  being  able  to  leave  them  in  a  situation  of  comparative  independence, 
besides  being  enabled  to  take  with  me  nearly  two  thousand  dollars, 
which  I  could  not  but  consider  a  handsome  adventure  in  my  new  voy¬ 
age,  and  which  I  look  care  to  have  as  well  insured  as  possible,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  mother,  in  case  of  accident  to  me.  I  took  with  me  also, 
in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  my  brother  William,  then  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  furnished  him  with  a  sum  as  an  adventure  for  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  My  first  passage  on  this  second  voyage  in  the  ship  “  Benja¬ 
min,”  was  to  Amsterdam,  but  finding  that  place  in  some  danger  of  an 
invasion  from  France,  and  therefore  but  little  commercial  business 
doing,  I  went  from  thence  to  Hamburg,  where  I  sold  my  cargo,  took 
in  another  and  left  tliere  about  the  middle  of  December,  for  India,  but 
was  compelled  by  adverse  winds  and  storms  to  stop  at  Dover,  in 
England,  to  repair  some  damages  and  to  obtain  further  supplies  of  rig¬ 
ging,  etc.  At  Dover  I  met,  at  a  public  house  where  I  took  lodgings, 
several  English  and  American  fellow-’odgers,  Avhose  practice  it  was 
to  introduce  card-playing  every  evening  and  by  whom  I  was  not  only 
urged  to  participate  in  their  games,  but  was  told  that  it  was  hardly 
civil  to  decline  doing  so.  Although  I  knew  but  little  about  cards  and 
had  never  played  a  game  for  money  in  my  life,  I  was  prevailed  upon 
to  do  so  on  that  occasion  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  evening  was  a 
winner  of  about  twenty  dollars.  On  the  evening  following  I  declined 
playing  but  on  being  informed  that  having  been  a  winner  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening,  I  was  bound  in  honor  to  afford  the  losers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  regain  their  losses,  I  recommenced  playing,  placed  on  the 
table  the  amount  of  my  gain  on  the  preceding  evening,  lost  it  as  fast 
as  I  could  and  then  claimed  the  privilege  of  ((uitting  the  table,  which 
I  immediately  did,  and  have  never  played  a  game  of  cards  for  money 
from  that  day  to  this.  So  much  for  a  lesson  thus  accidentally  acquired. 
From  Dover  I  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Madeira  where  I  took  in  a 
few  pipes  of  wine  and  went  from  thence  to  the  Isle  of  France  where 
I  obtained  satisfactory  prices  for  every  article  of  which  my  cargo  was 
composed,  and  for  some  of  them  enormously  high  prices.  I  loaded 
my  own  ship  with  coffee  and  other  products  of  the  Island  and  de¬ 
spatched  her  for  home  under  the  command  of  my  chief  mate  (Richard 
Gardner) ;  purchased  another  ship  of  400  tons  (a  prize  vessel  new  and 
built  of  teak-wood)  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  I  considered  and 
which  proved  as  good  an  investment  as  I  could  have  made  of  a  part 
of  my  funds ;  and  in  that  ship  I  embarked  myself,  loaded  it  with  coffee 
and  cotton,  part  for  account  of  my  voyage  and  part  on  freight,  and 
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with  an  entire  crew  (except  myself  and  my  brother  Williani)  enjjaged 
at  the  Isle  of  France  and  made  up,  in  fact,  of  almost  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  ninth  of  November,  1795, 
only  two  days  after  the  arrival  at  Salem,  of  the  ship  which  I  had  sent 
home  nnder  charge  of  Mr.  Gardner,  having  accomplished  as  success¬ 
ful  a  voyage  as  could  have  been  anticipated  by  anyone  interested  in  it, 
to  Europe  and  India,  in  a  few  days  short  of  fourteen  months.  A 
short  time  before  our  arrival  at  Boston  we  were  for  two  days,  in  com¬ 
pany  w  ith,  and  but  a  few'  miles  from,  a  .schooner  which  we  suspected 
to  ))e  a  privateer  watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  attack  us. 
Having  on  l)oard  the  ship  six  guns  and  twenty-five  men,  1  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  resist,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  attack  of  any  small  vessel. 
On  tilt:  afternoon  of  the  second  day  that  this  vessel  had  been  dogging 
us,  she  bore  dow’n  upon  us  with  an  apparent  attention  of  executing 
what  we  had  supposed  to  be  her  purpose  and  which  we  w  ere,  as  I  had 
imagined,  prepared  to  meet ;  but  on  calling  the  crew  to  the  quarters 
whicli  had  previously  been  assigned  to  them,  I  was  informed  by  one 
of  my  officers,  that  there  were  four  or  five  of  the  seamen  avIio  w’ere 
unw  illing  thus  to  expose  themselves,  alleging  tliat  they  had  neither 
engaged  nor  expected  to  figlit.  On  hearing  this,  all  hands  being  on 
deck,  I  ordered  every  passage  way  which  led  below  deck,  excepting 
that  leading  to  the  cabin,  to  be  securely  fastened;  then  calling  to  me 
such  of  the  crew  as  had  not  engaged  to  fight,  I  immediately  sent  them 
up  the  shrouds  to  repair  the  r.atlln,  and  to  perform  other  duties  which 
they  had  engaged  to  do,  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  ship.  Find¬ 
ing  themselves  thns  exposed  to  greater  danger  than  their  shipmates, 
they  requested,  before  the  schooner  had  come  within  gunshot  of  us, 
to  be  recalled  from  their  situation  and  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
defence  of  the  ship,  which  request  was  granted.  All  our  six  guns 
were  placed  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  and  we  succeeded  by  a  simultan¬ 
eous  discharge  of  the  whole  of  them,  as  soon  as  the  schooner  had  ap¬ 
proached  within  the  reach  of  their  contents,  in  causing  her  to  haul  off 
and  hasten  from  us,  but  whether  this  was  caused  by  an  unexpected 
resistance,  on  our  part,  or  by  any  damage  caused  by  that  resistance, 
we  could  not  ascertain.  I  felt  quite  as  willing  to  be  rid  of  her,  how’- 
ever,  as  anyone  of  her  crew  could  have  been  to  be  rid  of  us. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Salem,  in  Noveml)er,  1795,  Mr.  Derby 
ofl’ercd  me  the  charge  of  a  large  new  ship  then  building  for  the  India 
trade,  bnt  as  he  admitted  no  one  to  an  ownership  of  any  part  of  his 
vessels  and  as  I  could  not  otherwise  take  with  me  all  the  property 
which  I  had  acquired,  I  was  induced  to  believe,  by  the  success  which 
had  attended  my  last  two  voyages,  that  my  interest  would  be  more 
promoted  by  becoming  part  owner  of  a  vessel ;  I  therefore  declined 
Mr.  Derby’s  offer  and  purchased  one-fourth  part  of  a  new  ship  of 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  tons,  called  the  “  Betsey.” 
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On  the  t went}' -sixth  of  February,  179G,  I  again  left  home  on  another 
voynye  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  said  ship  Betsey,  taking  my 
brother  Wiiliam  with  me  as  on  the  previous  voyage,  and  leaving  the 
residue  of  my  mother’s  family  comfortal)ly  situated.  After  stopping 
at  Madeira  and  there  taking  a  quantity  of  wine,  I  went  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  thence  to  Madras,  thence  to  I’lilo  Penang  and  thence  to  Cal¬ 
cutta,  where  I  procured  a  return  cargo  for  the  United  States,  but 
touched  at  Madras  on  my  way  home  to  receive  and  invest  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  some  wine  which  I  had  left  unsold  at  that  place.  In  the 
course  of  the  few  days  that  I  remained  in  Madras  one  of  those  occur¬ 
rences  took  place  which,  more  than  any  and  all  others,  led  to  the  late 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  1  received  a  note 
early  one  morning,  from  my  chief  mate  apprising  me  that  one  of  my 
saiiors  (Edward  iluieii,  a  fellow  townsman  whom  I  had  known  from 
boyhood)  had  been  impressed  and  taken  on  board  of  a  British  frigate 
then  lying  in  port.  Receiving  this  intelligence  I  immediately  went  on 
board  my  ship  and  having  there  learned  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  frigate  where  I  found  Iluien,  and  in  his  presence  was 
informed  by  the  fiist  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  that  he  had  taken 
Hulen  from  my  ship  under  a  peremptory  order  from  his  commander 
“  to  visit  every  American  ship  in  port  and  to  take  from  each  of  them 
one  or  more  of  their  seamen.”  With  that  information  I  returned  to 
the  shore  and  called  upon  Captain  Cook  (who  commanded  the  frigate) 
and  sought,  first,  by  all  the  perstiasive  means  that  I  was  capable  of 
using  and  ultimateiy  by  threats  to  appeal  to  the  Government  of  the 
place,  to  obtain  Hulen’s  release,  but  in  vain.  I  then,  with  the  aid  of 
the  senior  i>artner  of  one  of  the  first  commercial  houses  of  the  place, 
souglit  the  interference  and  assistance  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
port,  but  without  success,  it  being  a  case  in  which  they  said  they 
could  not  interfere.  In  the  course  of  the  day  I  went  again  to  the 
frigate  and  in  the  presence  of  the  lieutenant,  tendered  to  Ilulen  the 
amount  of  his  wages,  of  which  he  requested  me  to  give  him  only  ten 
dollars  and  to  take  the  residue  to  his  mother  in  Salem,  on  hearing 
which  the  lieutenant  expressed  his  perfect  conviction  that  Ilulen  was 
an  American  citizen,  accompanied  by  a  strong  assurance  that  if  it 
was  in  his  power  to  release  him  he  should  not  suffer  another  moment’s 
detention  —  adding  at  the  same  time  that  he  doubted  if  this  or  any 
other  circumstance  would  induce  Captain  Cook  to  permit  his  return 
to  my  ship.  It  remained  for  me  only  to  recommend  Hulen  to  that 
protection  of  the  lieutenant  which  a  good  seaman  deserves,  and  to 
submit  to  the  high-handed  insult  thus  offered  to  the  flag  of  my  country 
which  I  had  no  means  of  either  preventing  or  resisting,  beyond  the 
expression  of  my  opinion  of  it  to  the  said  Captain  Cook,  which  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  other  British  officers,  and  in  terms  dictated 
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by  the  then  excited  state  of  my  feelings.  After  several  years  deten¬ 
tion  in  the  British  Navy  and  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Hulen  returned 
to  Salem  and  lived  to  perform  services  on  board  privateers  armed  in 
Salem,  in  the  late  war  between  this  country  and  England.  After 
finishing  my  business  at  Madras  I  came  directly  home  and  arrived 
here  in  .July,  1797,  after  an  absence  of  ncariy  seventeen  months. 
That  voyage  —  though  much  less  successful  than  either  of  my  two 
former  ones — was  yet  suftlciently  so  to  prevent  my  regretting  the 
course  which  I  pursued  in  becoming  a  part  owner  of  the  vessel  and 
being  thereby  enabled  to  take  with  me  all  my  own  funds.  It  was 
while  absent  on  that  voyage  that  John  Adams  succeeded  General 
Washington  in  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  and  that  Thoma 
Jefferson  was  elected  Vice-President. 

Soon  after  my  return  I  sold  my  interest  in  the  ship  “  Betsey”  and, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  late  Ebenezer  Preble  of  Boston,  purchased 
of  him  one-third  part  of  his  ship,  “  Portland,”  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  tons  and  commenced  preparations  for  a  voyage  to  Europe  and 
thence  to  India,  upon  which  voyage  I  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-eighth  of  December,  1797,  taking  my  brother  Wiliiam  with  me  as 
second  mate,  and  having  a  full  cargo  of  sugar,  coflee,  spices,  etc.,  I 
stopped  at  Cadiz  on  my  way  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  heard 
of  the  existence  of  the  decrees  of  the  French  Government  which  made 
liable  to  condemnation  every  vessel,  of  whatever  nation,  on  board  of 
which  might  be  found  any  articles  of  the  production  or  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain  or  any  of  its  territories.  These  decrees  had  greatly 
increased  the  risk  of  captures  of  all  adventures  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  consequently  had  greatly  enhanced  the  prices  of  colonial  prod¬ 
ucts  in  tlie  Mediterranean  markets.  Thus  situated,  my  voyage  into  the 
Mediterranean  presented  the  prospect  of  a  very  profitable  one,  if  I 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  capture  by  some  of  the  numerous 
French  privateers  then  cruising  in  that  sea;  tlie  risk  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  so  great  (and  in  case  of  captuie,  subsequent  condemnation 
almost  certain)  that  I  was  di-posed  to  accede  to  some  reduction  of 
the  profit  in  prospect,  by  lessening  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  the  whole. 
With  these  views  I  sought  and  found  a  purchaser  for  about  one-half 
of  my  cargo  (at  quite  a  large  profit  on  the  cost)  to  be  delivered  at  the 
risk  of  the  purchaser  either  at  I.eghorn  or  Genoa  as  I  might  find  most 
safe  or  convenient,  and  received  my  pay  in  bills  on  England,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  my  satisfaction,  and  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
whole  cargo.  Having  accomplished  that  sale;  having  erased  from  my 
nautical  in>truments  tlte  name  of  the  English  maker  of  them;  having 
put  on  shore  some  English  coal  which  I  had  on  board  for  fuel,  as  well 
as  evi  ry  book  in  the  English  language;  and,  in  short,  having  put  out 
of  the  vessel  every  article  which  could  be  considered  of  English  pro- 
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ductioii  or  maimfactiire  (except  articles  of  merchandise  of  which  the 
cargo  was  composed),  and  having  cautioned  my  crew  (all  of  whom, 
except  the  chief  mate,  were  my  fellow  tovvnsmen)  in  case  of  capture 
and  of  their  examination  to  say  (what  was  actually  the  truth)  that 
they  were  not  on  board  the  ship  until  after  the  lading  of  the  cargo 
had  been  completed,  and  that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  kind, 
quality  or  origin  of  the  articles  of  M’hicli  the  cargo  was  composed, — 
after  these  precautionary  measures  had  been  adopted,  I  left  Cadiz, 
on  my  way  to  Genoa  or  Leghorn.  On  the  llfth  day  after  leaving  Ca¬ 
diz  and  not  far  from  Malaga,  I  was  stopped,  the  ship  taken  possession 
of  by  a  prize-master  and  crew  from  a  French  privateer  brig  from  Mar¬ 
seilles,  carried  into  Malaga  and  accompanied  into  that  port  by  the  pri¬ 
vateer.  We  arrived  early  in  the  morning  and  found  there  a  great 
number  of  American  and  other  neutral  vessels,  witli  the  French  flag 
displayed  upon  each  and  all  of  them.  Some  of  them  liad  been  con¬ 
demned  and  others  were  under  sequestration ;  none  of  them  had  been 
acquitted  nor  was  any  one  of  them  (but  iny  own  ship)  subsequently 
acquitted,  but  every  one  of  them  condemned!  After  anchoring  at 
Malaga  no  boat,  other  than  those  of  the  privateer,  was  permitted  to 
approach  onr  sliip,  nor  was  I  allowed  to  go  ashore  or  to  communicate 
with  any  one  there  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  our  arri¬ 
val.  when  I  was  taken  on  shore  and  conducted,  under  a  guard  of  French 
soldiers,  directly  to  the  ofllce  and  house  (both  in  the  same  building) 
of  the  French  Consul,  by  whom,  in  the  presence  of  the  owner,  the  com¬ 
mander  and  other  ofllcers  of  the  privateer,  the  papers  appertaining  to 
the  ship  and  cargo  were  closely  examined,  and  by  whom  I  was  mi¬ 
nutely,  and  in  the  most  authoritative  manner,  interrogated  relative 
to  each  and  every  article  of  merchandise  on  board  the  ship.  Where 
were  they  produced?  How  and  by  whom  imported  into  the  United 
States?  How  came  they  into  possession  of  the  owners  of  my  ship? 
The  quality,  the  colour  and  even  the  shade  of  colour  of  some  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles?  And  I  was  commanded  by  that  mighty  man  (for  at  that  time 
the  French  Consul  held  the  Spanish  authorities  of  the  place  in  as  much 
subjection  as  he  did  the  humblest  domestic)  to  answer  each  and  all 
his  lengthy  and  precise  Interrogatories  in  “  five  words.”  I  assured 
him  of  my  anxious  desire  not  to  prolong  the  in%-estigation  unnecessa¬ 
rily,  especially  as  I  considered  my  case  to  be  too  plain  and  clear  a  one 
to  require  any  artifice  to  show  it  to  be  so;  and  I  further  assured  him 
that,  although  I  was  in  his  power,  I  was  not  in  such  fear  of  that  power, 
as  to  deter  me  from  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to  the  owners  of  the 
property  under  my  charge,  flattering  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
profession  that  I  could  not  help  but  Indulge  a  belief  that  my  answers 
to  any  question  which  he  might  propound  to  me  touching  my  cargo 
would  be  such  as  to  satisfy  him  of  the  injustice  of  my  detention  and 
induce  him  to  accord  to  me  an  Immediate  acquittal ;  but  that  the  length 
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of  those  answers  must  be  measured  b}' me  ami  not  l)yhim;  and  that 
they  would  be  adapted  to  my  own  purpose  rather  than  to  his.  The 
examiuatiou  was  closed  and  the  record  of  it  placed  with  tlie  ship’s 
papers,  on  one  of  the  shelves  of  tlie  consular  ofllce  with  simiiar 
papers  appertainin"  to  thirty  or  forty  other  vessels  then  under  se¬ 
questration,  at  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  when  I  was  informed 
that  I  might  return  to  my  ship,  in  charge  of  the  same  guard  which 
brought  me  ashore.  I  then  asked  the  Consul  when  I  might  expect  his 
decision  upon  my  case.  He  said  the  decision  must  be  “in  turn.”  I 
asked  him  when  that  time  Mould  probably  arrive.  That,  he  said, 
was  uncertain,  as  there  were  many  cases  before  mine  (pointing  at 
the  same  time  to  numerous  Hies  of  papers  appertaining  to  their  cases) 
winch  would  require  possibly  tM  O  or  tliree  months,  but  certainly  not 
less  than  one  month,  and  that  mine  could  not  be  decided  short  of  that 
time.  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  a  case  so  plain  as  mine  could 
not  be  decided  in  one  d.ay  or  even  in  one  hour  as  correctly  as  in  a 
longer  time,  and,  after  some  disputation  upon  that  point,  I  told  the 
Consul  that  I  would  not  leave  his  ollice,  unless  taken  from  thence  by 
force,  until  his  decision  was  made.  Towards  midnight  the  Consul  and 
his  clerk  together  with  the  OM  uer  and  officer  of  the  i)rivateer  went 
out  of  the  office,  leaving  me  there  in  charge  of  tMo  porters  and  a 
watchman,  with  whom  I  remained  during  the  night,  and  saw'  nothing 
more  of  the  Consul  until  al)out  nine  o’clock  next  morning  when,  on 
entering  the  office  and  expressing  sotne  surprise  at  linding  me  there, 
he  asked  me  if  1  could  give  him  a  written  order  to  my  officers  direct¬ 
ing  them  and  the  crew  to  assist  in  unclosing  such  parts  of  the  cargo 
as  would  enable  a  survey  which  he  would  immediately  appoint,  to 
make  such  an  examination  of  the  various  articles  composing  the  car¬ 
go  as  to  enable  them  to  report  to  him  of  what  countries  or  colonies 
they  M  ere  the  product.  I  complied  with  his  request,  intimating  to  him 
at  the  same  time  that  I  presumed  his  survey  Mould  not  be  disposed, 
M’hatever  might  be  their  opinions,  to  make  any  other  report  than  such 
as  they  kneM’  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  I  remained  in  the  consu¬ 
lar  office,  M'ithout  having  once  left  the  room  from  my  first  entrance 
into  it,  until  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  about 
twenty-four  hours  after  1  st.arted  from  my  ship.  I  then  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  a  notary  public  for  the  purpose  of  noting  a  protest,  and 
was  permitted,  under  a  guard,  to  visit  a  notary  whose  office  was  but 
a  few  doors  from  the  residence  of  the  Consul,  and  after  transacting 
my  business  with  him,  returned,  in  half  an  hour,  to  the  Consul’s  of¬ 
fice. 

Shortly  after  ray  return  the  Consul  read  to  me  the  report  of  his  sur¬ 
vey  which  declared  every  article  of  the  cargo  to  be  the  product  of 
British  Colonies,  and  then  asked  me  Mhat  I  had  to  say  to  that  report. 
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ductioii  or  manufacture  (except  articles  of  merchandise  of  which  the 
cargo  w’as  composed),  and  having  cautioned  my  crew  (all  of  whom, 
except  the  chief  mate,  were  my  fellow  tovvnsmen)  in  case  of  capture 
and  of  their  examination  to  say  (what  was  actually  the  truth)  that 
they  were  not  on  board  the  ship  until  after  the  lading  of  the  cargo 
had  been  completed,  and  that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  tlie  kind, 
quality  or  origin  of  the  articles  of  which  the  cargo  was  composed, — 
after  these  precautionary  measures  had  been  adopted,  I  left  Cadiz, 
on  my  way  to  Genoa  or  Leghorn.  On  the  llftli  day  after  leaving  Ca¬ 
diz  and  not  far  from  Malaga,  I  was  stopped,  the  ship  taken  possession 
of  by  a  prize-master  and  crew  from  a  French  privateer  brig  from  Mar¬ 
seilles,  carried  into  Malaga  and  accompanied  into  tl>at  port  by  the  pri¬ 
vateer.  We  arrived  early  in  the  morning  and  found  there  a  great 
number  of  American  and  other  neutral  vessels,  witli  the  French  flag 
displayed  upon  eacli  and  all  of  them.  Some  of  them  liad  l)een  con¬ 
demned  and  others  were  under  sequestration ;  none  of  them  had  been 
acquitted  nor  was  any  one  of  them  (but  my  own  ship)  subsequently 
acquitted,  but  every  one  of  them  condemned!  After  anchoring  at 
Malaga  no  boat,  other  than  those  of  the  privateer,  was  permitted  to 
approach  our  ship,  nor  was  I  allowed  to  go  asliore  or  to  communicate 
with  any  one  there  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  our  arri¬ 
val.  when  I  Avas  taken  on  shore  and  conducted,  under  a  guard  of  French 
soldiers,  directly  to  the  oHice  and  liouse  (both  in  the  same  building) 
of  the  French  Consul,  by  whom,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  owner,  the  com¬ 
mander  and  other  oflicers  of  the  privateer,  the  papers  appertaining  to 
the  ship  and  cargo  were  closely  examined,  and  by  whom  I  Avas  mi¬ 
nutely,  and  in  the  most  authoritatiA^e  manner,  interrogated  relative 
to  each  and  every  article  of  merchandise  on  board  the  ship.  Wliere 
were  they  produced?  IIoav  and  by  whom  imported  into  the  United 
States?  Hoav  came  they  into  possession  of  the  OAvners  of  my  ship? 
The  quality,  the  colour  and  even  the  sliade  of  colour  of  some  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles?  And  I  Avas  commanded  by  that  mighty  man  (for  at  that  time 
the  French  Consul  lield  the  Spanish  authorities  of  the  place  in  as  much 
subjection  as  he  did  the  humblest  domestic)  to  ansAver  each  and  all 
his  lengthy  and  precise  Interrogatories  in  “  flve  Avords.”  I  assured 
him  of  my  anxious  desire  not  to  prolong  the  iu\-estigation  unnecessa¬ 
rily,  especially  as  I  considered  my  case  to  be  too  plain  and  clear  a  one 
to  require  any  artiflce  to  shoAV  it  to  be  so ;  and  I  further  assured  him 
that,  although  I  Avas  in  his  poAver,  I  was  not  in  such  fear  of  that  poAver, 
as  to  deter  me  from  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to  the  oAvners  of  the 
property  under  my  charge,  flattering  him,  at  the  same  time,  Avith  the 
profession  that  I  could  not  help  but  indulge  a  belief  that  my  answers 
to  any  question  which  he  might  propound  to  me  touching  my  cargo 
Avould  be  such  as  to  satisfy  him  of  the  injustice  of  my  detention  and 
induce  him  to  accord  to  me  an  Immediate  acquittal;  but  that  the  length 
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of  those  answers  must  be  measured  by  me  and  not  by  him ;  and  that 
they  would  be  adapted  to  my  own  purpose  rather  than  to  his.  The 
examination  was  closed  and  the  record  of  it  placed  with  tiie  ship’s 
papers,  on  one  of  the  shelves  of  the  consular  oflice  with  similar 
papers  appertainin"  to  thirty  or  forty  other  vessels  then  under  se- 
<piestration.  at  about  (deveu  o'clock  at  ni$tht,  when  I  was  informed 
that  I  might  return  t»  my  ship,  in  charge  of  the  same  guard  which 
brought  me  ashore.  I  then  asked  the  Consul  when  I  might  expect  his 
decision  upon  my  case.  He  said  the  decision  must  be  “  in  turn.”  I 
asked  him  when  that  time  would  probably  arrive.  That,  he  said, 
was  uncertain,  as  there  were  many  cases  before  mine  (pointing  at 
the  same  time  to  numerous  tiles  of  papers  appertaining  to  their  cases) 
which  would  recpilre  possibly  two  or  three  months,  but  certainly  not 
less  than  one  month,  and  that  mine  could  not  be  decided  short  of  that 
time.  1  expressed  my  surprise  that  a  case  so  plain  as  mine  could 
not  be  ilecided  in  one  day  or  even  in  one  hour  as  correctly  as  in  a 
longer  time,  and,  after  some  disputation  upon  that  point,  I  told  the 
Consul  that  I  would  not  leave  his  ollice,  unless  taken  from  thence  by 
force,  imtil  his  decision  was  made.  Towards  midnight  the  Consul  and 
his  clerk  together  with  the  owner  and  officer  of  the  privateer  went 
out  of  the  office,  leaving  me  there  in  charge  of  two  porters  and  a 
watchman,  with  whom  I  remained  during  the  night,  and  saw  nothing 
more  of  the  Consul  until  about  nine  o’clock  next  morning  when,  on 
entering  the  office  and  expressing  some  surprise  at  linding  me  there, 
he  asked  me  if  1  could  give  him  a  written  order  to  my  officers  direct¬ 
ing  them  and  the  crew  to  assist  in  unclosing  such  parts  of  the  cargo 
as  would  enable  a  survey  which  he  would  immediately  appoint,  to 
iiiiike  such  an  examination  of  the  various  articles  composing  the  car¬ 
go  as  to  enable  them  to  report  to  him  of  what  countries  or  colonies 
they  were  the  product.  I  complied  with  his  request,  intimatingto  him 
at  the  same  time  that  I  presumed  his  survey  would  not  be  disposed, 
whatever  might  be  their  opinions,  to  make  any  other  report  than  such 
as  they  knew  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  I  remained  in  the  consu¬ 
lar  office,  without  having  once  left  the  room  from  my  first  entrance 
into  it,  until  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  w’hich  was  about 
twenty-four  hours  after  1  st.arted  from  my  ship.  I  then  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  a  notary  public  for  the  purpose  of  noting  a  protest,  and 
was  permitted,  under  a  guard,  to  visit  a  notary  whose  office  was  but 
a  few  doors  from  the  residence  of  the  Consul,  and  after  transacting 
my  business  with  him,  returned,  in  half  an  hour,  to  the  Consul’s  of¬ 
fice. 

Shortly  after  my  return  the  Consul  read  to  me  the  report  of  his  sur¬ 
vey  which  declared  every  article  of  the  cargo  to  be  the  product  of 
British  Colonies,  and  then  asked  me  what  I  had  to  say  to  that  report. 
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I  replied  that  it  was  such  as  I  expected  it  would  be,  and  such  I  pre¬ 
sumed,  as  he  knew  it  would  be,  and  I  added  (with  some  emphasis) 
that  I  could  not  but  entertain  the  hope  that  an  individual  exercising 
the  high  functions  appertaining  to  his  oflice,  Avould  not  permit  liimself 
to  be  influenced  by  a  report  which,  with  other  declarations  equally, 
untrue,  proclaimed  the  article  of  mace  (one  among  several  kinds  of 
spices  on  board  my  ship)  to  be  the  product  of  a  British  Colony.  Noth¬ 
ing  further  w'as  then  said  to  me  by  the  Consul  and  I  sat  uninterrupted 
in  his  oflice.  expecting  to  pass  another  night  there,  until  towards  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  wlien  the  owner,  captain  and  other  olllcers  of 
the  privateer  (who  had  not  been  there  during  the  day)  came  into  the 
office,  apparently  summoned  there  by  the  Consul,  who  immediately 
held  a  private  conference  with  them  in  one  corner  of  the  room  for 
about  half  an  hour;  then  went  to  his  desk,  wrote  something  whi'  h  lie 
handed  to  the  owner  and  officers  of  the  privateer,  and  having  obtained 
their  signatures  in  addition  to  his  own  to  tlic  paper  w'hich  lie  had 
written,  he  handed  it  to  me  with  my  ship’s  papers,  saying,  “There 
sir,  are  all  your  papers  with  permission  to  go  when  and  where  you 
please.”  He  also  handed  me  an  order  to  the  prize-master  and  crew  who 
were  on  board  iny  ship  to  leave  lier  forthwitli.  1  endeavoured  (and  I 
believe  successfully)  to  appear  to  meet  that  result  as  an  expected 
event,  but  such  W'as  not  the  case;  1  had  entertained  but  little  hope  of 
quite  so  favorable  a  result  at  any  moment.  I  had.  however,  determined 
not  to  leave  the  Consul’s  office  voluntarily,  until  my  case  was  decided, 
if  my  strength  enabled  me  to  stay  there  so  long. 

My  feelings  on  receiving  sucii  relief  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind, 
may,  therefore,  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  1  was  taken 
to  my  ship  in  one  of  the  boats  of  the  privateer  i^none  of  my  own  ^hip’s 
company'  having  been  permitted  to  connniiuicate  with  the  shore)  and 
on  delivering  the  order  to  the  prize-master,  he,  with  his  crew,  soon 
retired  to  the  privateer,  leaving  me  in  tlieipiiet  possession  of  my  ship 
and  cargo.  Although  1  had  passed  the  preceding  forty  hours  without 
a  moment’s  sleep  and  without  refreshment  of  any  kind  whatever,  yet 
I  should  have  put  to  sea  without  a  moment’s  delay  if  the  wind  h.ad 
been  favorable,  but  it  was  adverse,  and  I  felt  safer  at  anclior  in  port, 
than  under  sail  with  a  head  wind  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  therefore  concluded  to  wait  for  a  favorable  change  of  wind.  On 
the  following  morning  I  went  on  shore  and  called  on  several  commer¬ 
cial  houses  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction,  and  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul,  none  of  wliom  had  I  previously  been  permitted  to  see,  and 
none  of  whom  could  readily  be  made  to  believe  that  I  liad  obtained  a 
release  and  permission  to  proceed  on  my  voyage  until  I  showed  them 
the  written  instrument  of  the  French  Consul,  nor  was  the  American 
Consul  fully  satisfied  of  the  fact  (as  he  informed  me  when  I  went  to 
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(line  with  him,  on  the  same  day)  until  he  had  seen  the  French  Consul 
wlio  in  answer  to  the  iiuiuiry,  why  he  had  acted  so  much  more 
promptly  in  my  case  than  in  any  other  of  the  numerous  Americau 
vessels  then  in  port,  replied  to  tlie  American  Consul  that  he  (the 
French  Consiii)  yet  believed  my  ship  and  cariro  liable  to  condemna¬ 
tion  under  the  late  decrees  of  France,  but  that  my  account  of  the 
orijiin  of  the  various  articles  composing  my  cargo  had  been  so  par¬ 
ticular  and  so  well  connected  and  sustained  that  he  had  been  induced 
to  liberate  it.  lie  admittc'd,  however,  to  the  American  Consul,  that 
my  apiiarent  determination  not  to  leave  his  ollice  until  my  case  was 
decided,  had  not  been  without  some  effect  on  the  time  and  character 
of  his  decision. 

Some  of  these  transactions  have  been  thus  minutely  narrated  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  little  security,  which  was  afforded  at  that 
time,  to  neutral  property  by  the  flag  under  which  it  was  conducted,— 
and  to  show,  also,  the  gnait  responsil)ility  and  anxiety  to  which  those 
having  charge  of  neutral  property,  afloat,  Avere  constantly  subjected. 

After  waiting  two  or  three  days  for  a  favorable  Avind,  and  after  ob¬ 
taining  the  permission  of  the  commander  of  a  Danish  frigate  and  con¬ 
voy,  Avhich  had  touched  at  Malaga  on  their  Avay  up  the  Mediterranean, 
to  accompany  the  fleet  under  his  charge,  I  left  Malaga  and  proceeded 
in  comptiny  Avitli  the  Danish  convoy  until  the  fleet  Avas  entirely  dis¬ 
persed  by  a  storm,  from  Avhich  time  I  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
every  vessel  Avhich  came  Avithin  sight,  by  Avhich  means  and  by  aiiproach- 
ing  the  port  of  Genoa  as  nearly  us  I  dared  to  do  in  the  night,  I  Avas  so 
fortunate  as  to  pass  the  “  Moles”  Avhich  make  the  harbour  of  that 
place,  just  at  the  thiAvn  of  day,  Avithont  being  again  captured,  though 
not  without  a  narroAv  escajie  from  several  small  itrivatcers  (such  as 
Avere  found  in  the  vicinity  of  every  port  in  the  Mediterranean;  Avhich 
commenced  their  pursuit  as  soon  as  daylight  afforded  them  a  sight  of 
my  ship,  and  by  Avhom  I  should  inevitably  have  been  intercepted  and 
captured  if  I  had  been  only  a  few  miles  farther  from  the  port  Avhen 
daylight  exposed  me  to  their  vieAV. 

Having  reached  my  port  of  destination  and  having  both  seen  and 
felt  the  immense  risk  of  capture  and  condemnation  to  Avhich  neutral 
prop(*rty  Avas  then  exposed  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  I  concluded  not 
again  to  expose  the  Avhole  or  even  a  large  portion  of  that  Avhich  Avas 
then  conllded  to  my  care,  to  such  hazard ;  but  to  remit  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  to  London,  and  to  return  directly  to  the  United  States 
Avith  the  residue,  instead  of  proceeding  to  India  as  Avas  contemplated 
Avhen  I  left  home.  Another  inducement  to  adopt  that  plan  Avas  the 
prospect  Avhich  then  oflered  (and  Avhich  Avas  ultimately  realized)  of 
making  a  very  handsome  profit  by  taking  a  cargo  of  brandy,  from 
some  of  the  Spanish  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  United  States, 
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the  purchase  of  which  would  require  but  a  small  part  of  my  funds. 
Having  concluded  on  such  future  proceedings,  I  sent  orders  to  Barce¬ 
lona  while  completing  the  sale  of  my  outward  cargo  at  Genoa,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  cargo  of  brandy,  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  me  on  my 
arrival  there.  But  another  and  an  unlooked-for  difficulty  and  one 
which,  for  a  while,  threatened  to  frustrate  all  my  plans,  was  to  be  en¬ 
countered. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Genoa  a  French  army  entered  that  place 
and,  after  laying  an  embargo  on  all  the  vessels  in  port,  commenced 
their  operations  of  fitting  from  that  port  a  part  of  the  well-known 
expedition  under  Buonaparte  to  Egypt,  hiring  such  vessels  as  they 
could,  and  taking  into  requisition  such  others  as  they  wanted,  for  the 
transportation  of  their  army.  My  ship,  being  the  best  one  in  port  and 
having  superior  accommodations,  was  selected  and  taken  into  recpii- 
sition  for  the  conveyance  of  the  “  Staff’ of  the  Army,”  and  the  Fn  nch 
General,  who  had  the  immediate  and  chief  control  of  the  operations 
in  Genoa,  expressed  much  surprise  that  instead  of  soliciting  the  release 
of  my  ship,  as  I  most  ardently  did,  1  should  not  rather  evince  my  grati¬ 
tude  for  such  an  honour  as  would  be  conferred  on  me  by  the  selection  of 
my  ship  and  crew  for  such  a  purpose.  After  two  or  three  unsuccessful 
interviews  with  that  officer  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  release,  I 
accidentally  learned  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  procure  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  salt  provisions  for  the  useof  the  transports;  and  hav¬ 
ing  taken  with  me,  from  home,  an  ample  supply  of  salt  beef  and  pork 
for  an  India  voyage,  I  had  about  forty  barrels  niore  than  was  requi¬ 
site  for  my  passage  directly  to  America,  which  I  caused  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  and  privately  conveyed  to  a  place  of  deposit  several  miles  from 
the  city,  and  then  called  again  on  the  French  General  and  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  purchase  some  salt  provisions.  He  answered 
affirmatively,  and  asked  how  much  I  had  and  what  price  1  expected 
for  it;  adding  “you  know  it  is  in  my  power  to  take  it  at  my  own 
price.”  I  told  him  that  he  should  have  every  barrel  of  it  at  his  own 
price  or  even  without  price,  if  he  would  release  my  sliip — that  those 
were  the  terras  and  the  only  terms  on  which  he  could  or  would  have 
it.  The  General  was  excited  by  my  proposition  and  angrily  threatened, 
before  I  left,  to  take  the  provisions  into  requisition  and  to  make  me 
regret  having  insulted  him  with  such  a  proposition  relating  to  it.  Two 
d.ays  afterwards  the  General  sent  an  order  for  me  to  appear  before 
him,  which  I  did,  when  he  demanded  me  to  “  inform  him  promptly” 
where  my  forty  barrels  of  provisions  were,  intimating  a  doubt  of 
my  having  it,  as  his  officers  had  not  been  able  to  And  it.  I  told  the 
General,  very  frankly,  that  if  the  ship  which  I  commanded  belonged 
wholly  to  myself,  and  the  property  of  no  other  person  had  been  con¬ 
fided  to  my  charge,  I  might,  and  probably  should  have  felt  not  only 
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■willing  but,  perhaps,  highly  gratified  to  command  the  ship  which  was 
to  convey  a  part  of  the  “Staff  of  such  au  army  on  such  an  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  ”  but  tliat  the  ship  was  not  entirely  my  own ;  that  a  large  part  of 
the  ship  and  the  proceeds  of  a  viiluable  cargo,  belonged  to  other  per¬ 
sons  who  liad  entrusted  the  property  to  my  charge,  and  that  my  sense 
of  obligation  to  those  individuals  was  such  as  to  forbid  my  assuming 
any  new  duties  until  those  due  to  them  had  been  discharged  by  the 
termination  of  the  voyage  in  which  I  was  then  engaged.  That,  in 
accordance  with  views  of  what  I  conceived  to  be  my  duty,  I  had  al¬ 
ready  removed  from  my  ship,  not  only  those  and  other  articles  of 
provisions,  but  also  every  .article  of  value,  to  a  place  of  safety  known 
only  to  myself  and  one  other  person;  that  I  liaddone  this  with  a  hope 
of  thereby  obtaining  the  release  of  my  ship,  and,  if  disappointed  in 
that  hope,  with  a  fixed  and  irrevocable  determination  to  abandon  my 
vessel  to  the  authorities  of  the  city,  in  which  case  all  my  officers  and 
every  imlividual  of  rny  crew  would  rpiit  the  vessel  with  me.  That 
avowal  from  me  was  met  by  a  threat  from  the  General  to  coerce  me 
not  only  to  a  delivery  of  the  provisions,  but  to  the  performance  of  any 
and  every  duty  which  he  might  assign  to  me;  not  only  the  ship  but 
likewise  her  captain,  officers  and  crew  had,  he  said,  been  placed  un¬ 
der  requisition  by  the  French  Republic ;  a  requisition  not  to  be  frus¬ 
trated,  he  said,  by  any  human  being;  and  (for  the  purpose,  I  presume, 
of  augmenting  the  force  of  those  last  words  of  the  General)  a  subal¬ 
tern  officer  who  was  present,  added  (with  an  enthusiasm  which  seemed 
to  appertain  to  all  the  French  officers),  “  Yes,  sir,  suppose  God  had  one 
ship  here  and  the  Republic  wanted  it,  he  must  give  it.” 

The  interview  was  terminated  by  a  declaration  from  me,  that  a  re¬ 
lease  of  the  ship  was  the  only  price  and  the  only  means  by  which  he 
could  or  would  by  any  act  of  mine,  obtain  possession  of  the  provis¬ 
ions,  and  I  again  left  him.  The  following  day  a  highly  respeciable 
merchant  of  Genoa,  with  whom  I  had  transacted  some  business  and 
at  whose  house  I  had  met  the  French  General,  c.alled  on  me  with  an 
invitation  to  accompany  him  to  the  residence  of  the  General,  who,  in 
the  presence  of  the  merchant,  gave  his  assurance  that  if  I  would  put  the 
provisions  into  the  possession  of  that  merchant,  I  should  receive 
the  actual  cost  of  it  in  America  and  the  release  of  my  ship.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  was  immediately  carried  into  ettect,  and,  before  the  close  of 
that  d.ay,  I  w.is  again  in  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  my  vessel, 
for  which  I  felt  wholly  indebted  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  my 
being  in  posse.ssion  of  that  otherwise  trifling  article  of  salt  provis¬ 
ions;  and  I  could  not  but  consider  that  a  more  beneficial  disposal  of 
forty  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  had,  probably,  never  been  made  than 
in  this  instance. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  relation  of  the  second  case  of 
arbitrary  power  which  I  had  experienceil  within  the  space  of  two 
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months,  to  show  the  total  tlisrefjard  «)f  neutral  rifthts  which  Avas  then 
evinced  by  tlie  belligerent  j^overmuents. 

Inimediately  on  obtaining  the  release  of  my  ship  I  engaged  to  take 
a  freight  of  wheat  to  Harcelona  (Avliere  I  had  purchased  a  cargo  of 
brandy)  and  my  ship  was  therewith  ioaded  and  rcaily  for  ^ea  in  a  very 
few  days ;  but  as  tlie  embargo  was  not  raised  until  the  day  of  the  sailing 
of  the  French  Expedition  Ave  Avere  detained  a  Aveek  or  ten  days  longer, 
Avhen  Ave  sailed  in  company  Avith  that  expedititni,  but  instead  of  ad¬ 
hering  to  it  and  proceeding  toward  Egypt,  as  my  ship  had  for  a  Avhile 
seemed  destined  to,  I  soon  left  the  tleet  on  my  more  Avesterly  course 
toAvards  Barcelona,  Avhere  1  arrived  without  accident  and,  after  ile- 
livering  my  cargo  of  Avheat,  proceeded  to  tiie  port  of  Salon  in  Si)ain. 
On  landing  at  Salon,  I  Avas  placed,  for  a  short  time,  in  ratlier  an  aAvk- 
Avard  situation,  no  less  so  than  llnding  myself  under  the  guidance  of 
one  of  the  brute  creation.  As  soon  as  the  ship  Avas  safely  anchored 
at  that  port  I  hastened  on  shore  of  a  Sunday  morning,  to  procure  a 
conveyance  (Avliich  I  had  l)cen  informed  Avas  aUvays  to  1).*  had  there) 
to  the  city  of  Ileus,  about  ten  or  tAvclve  miles  in  tlie  interior,  Avhere  I 
had  ordered  the  purchase  of  a  cargo  of  brandy;  but  on  landing  at 
Salon  the  only  means  of  conveyance  to  be  procured  Avas  a  horse,  and 
onlv  one  horse,  Avhich  liorse  was  not  only  to  cariw  me,  but  also  to 
guide  me  to  Ileus. 

Having  ascertained  that  lietAveen  Saion  and  Reus  there  Avere  some 
roads  diverging  from  the  direct  one  Avilh  scarcely  a  house  to  be  seen 
near  either  of  them,  it  Avas  not  Avithout  some  hesitation  that  I  consent¬ 
ed  to  take  such  a  couA’eyance,  and  sucli  a  guide;  l)ut  feeling  an  anx¬ 
ious  desire  to  hasten  the  loading  of  the  ship,  1  Avas  at  lengtli  induced 
by  the  strong  assurance  of  the  hostler  that  the  horse  “  saba’’the  Avay, 
to  trust  myself  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  the  animal ;  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  tind  that  his  OAvner  had  not  misrepresented  his  facul¬ 
ties.  for  he  not  only  pursued  the  direct  road  to  Reus  (passing  by  sev¬ 
eral  others  on  the  Avay)  but,  on  reaching  that  city,  he  took  me  aiso 
directly  to  the  door  of  its  principal  hotel,  after  turning  the  corners 
of  several  streets  Avhich  led  to  it  —  so  that  instead  of  guiding  I  Avas 
actuallj'  and  entirely  guided  by  ahorse  from  the  seashore  of  Salon  to 
the  principal  hotel  at  Reus  and  as  Avell  guided  as  any  human  being 
could  have  done  it.  There  I  took  in  a  full  cargo  of  brandy  and  Avine, 
with  Avhich  (stopping  a  fcAv  hours  at  Gibraltar  to  enable  me  to  pa's 
through  the  “  Gut”  in  the  night  and  therelty  avoid  tlie  privateers  in 
that  vicinity),  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  further  capture  and 
to  reach  Boston  in  August,  171)8,  thus  terminating  a  voyage  of  im¬ 
mense  hazard  and  of  incessant  and  intense  auxict}'  from  the  moment 
of  my  arrival  at  Cadiz  and  hearing  of  the  existence  of  the  French 
decrees,  until  its  elose ;  so  much  so,  especially  as  it  had  been  a  voy¬ 
age  of  profit  as  Aveil  as  of  pain,  as  to  induce  me  to  conclude  to  take 
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an  interval  of  rest  on  shore,  in  the  course  of  whicli,  tiic  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  iny  mother  and  her  family  were  somewhat  increased 
by  various  expenditures  within  and  upon  the  house  which  I  pur- 
cliased  for  them  four  years  before. 

Under  those  decrees  of  the  French  Government  which  caused  me 
to  be  sent  into  Malajra,  and  other  decrees  of  a  similar  character  which 
were  subse(iuently  issued  by  that  government,  numerous  captures 
were  made  of  American  property,  and  great  dissatisfaction  thereby 
created  throughout  the  country;  so  much  so,  as  to  cause  tw'o  special 
missions  (following  each  other)  from  the  government  of  the  United 
Stat<-s  to  the  government  of  France  on  the  subject,  by  the  latter  of 
which  missions  a  Treaty  was  negotiated  in  which  the  injustice  of 
those  captures  was  fully  recognized  —  but  that  Treaty  with  France, 
like  tlie  one  witli  England  of  179t,  failed  to  prevent  a  continuance  of 
depredations  on  our  commerce. 

Shortly  after  my  arriv.il  at  Roston,  in  .August,  1708,  it  was  con- 
clmh-d  to  send  the  ship  Portland  back  to  the  Alt  diterranean,  owned 
as  on  her  former  voyage  (one-tliird  part  by  myself)  and  she  was 
soon  desp'itehed  on  such  a  voyage.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  that 
ship  Air.  Eben.  Preble  and  myself  purchased  another  vessel,  a  large 
schooner,  for  a  voyage  to  Lisl>on  and  thence  to  Russia,  to  be  confided 
to  the  care  and  management  of  my  brother  AVilliam,  who  then  com¬ 
menced  his  duties  as  master  and  supercargo,  before  he  was  quite 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  continued  in  charge  of  the  same  vessel 
and  cargo  for  aliout  three  years,  trading  (after  the  first  voyage)  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  the  Uland  of  Cuba.  It  was  in  the  course  of  my 
residence  on  shore  at  that  interval  between  my  voyages,  viz.,  in  the 
autumn  of  1700,  that  the  present  “  East  India  Alarine  Society”  of  this 
city  was  brought  into  existence  by  the  ell’orts  of  a  few  other  East 
India  shipmasters  and  myself;  and  organized  in  .Tanuaiw,  1800,  a 
short  time  previous  to  my  leaving  this  country  for  India.  The  first 
rules,  etc.,  of  tlie  society  were  drafted  by  me,  as  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

I  remained  on  shore  and  about  home,  from  August,  1708,  until  the 
latter  part  of  .lanuary,  1800,  in  tiie  course  of  which  lime  I  had  several 
offers  to  go  abroad,  for  which  I  felt  grateful  but  declined  their  accept¬ 
ance.  Before  the  return  of  the  ship  Portland,  which  took  place  late 
in  the  autumn  of  1700,  I  had  become  so  very  tired  of  staying  on  shore 
and  so  anxious  to  resume  more  active  duties  that  I  made  a  conditional 
sale  of  my  part  of  that  ship  and  made  an  engagement  to  become  a 
part  owner,  witli  the  late  Ebenezer  Preble  and  Samuel  Parkman  of 
Boston,  of  a  Larger  and  better  ship,  called  the  “Herald”  of  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  in  whicli,  with  a  crew  of  thirty  men 
and  armed  with  ten  guns,  I  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  January,  1800,  for  Aladeira  and  thence  to  Afadrasand  Calcutta, 
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with  a  stock  of  sixty-three  tliDiisand  dollars  in  specie  and  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  with  credits  authorizin’:  drafts  on  England  or  the  United 
States,  for  about  forty  thousand  dollars,  making  together  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which,  at  that  time,  was  considered  a  very 
large  stock  —  of  wnich,  as  in  my  previous  voyages  to  India,  I  fur¬ 
nished,  besides  my  interest  as  owner  of  one-fourth  part  of  tiie  vessel 
and  cargo,  five  per  cent  of  tlie  cost  of  the  outward  cargo  and  for 
which  1  was  to  take  ten  per  cent  of  the  return  cargo,  at  the  close  of 
the  voyage  as  my  compensation  for  transacting  the  luislness  thereof. 

On  that  voyage  I  took  with  me  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  my  other 
brother,  Zachariah,  then  about  sixteen  and  a  half  years  old  (being 
the  first  time  of  his  leaving  home)  and  furnished  him  with  a  small 
adventure  for  his  own  account.  After  stopping  at  Madeira  and  Ma¬ 
dras,  we  reached  Calcutta  the  latter  part  of  July  and  remained  there 
until  tlie  last  of  October,  procuring  a  return  cargo,  with  which  we 
left  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hoogly  on  the  first  day  of  November,  in 
company  with  four  other  American  ships;  the  “  Perseverance”  Cap¬ 
tain  Williamson,  the  “  Cleopatra  ”  Captain  Naylor,  the  “  Grace  ” 
Captain  Davis,  all  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  “  Sphinx  ”  Captain  Brantz 
of  Baltimore;  the  captains  and  supercargoes  of  these  ships  and  my- 
"^elf  having  entered  into  an  engagement,  before  leaving  Calcutta,  to 
p  company  with  each  other  until  we  passed  the  latitude  of  the 

utlieru  part  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  with  a  hope  that  our  united 
.-orce  (each  ship  having  from  eight  to  Uvelve  guns)  might  enable  us 
to  defend  our  property  against  the  attack  of  a  single  French  priva¬ 
teer,  several  of  which  were  known  to  be  cruising  in  Bengal  Bay.  Of 
this  squadron  of  .\merican  Indiamcn,  I  was  designated  as  the  Com¬ 
modore. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  November,  at  daylight,  two 
strange  sails  were  discovered  a  few  leagues  to  windward  of  us,  one 
of  w'hich  was  soon  recognized  to  l)e  the  East  India  Company’s  packet 
ship  “  Cornwallis  ”  of  eighteen  guns,  which  left  the  river  at  the  same 
time  with  us.  At  about  8  o’clock,  a.  m.,  the  other  ship  stood  towards 
the  “  Cornwallis,”  soon  after  which  the  latter  bore  down  upon  us  under 
full  sail,  commencing  at  the  same  time  a  running  fight  with  the  other 
ship  which  then  displayed  French  colours.  We  soon  perceived  that 
they  were  both  plying  their  sweeps  very  l)riskly,  that  the  Frenchman’s 
grape  was  making  great  havoc  on  the  Cornwallis,  and  that  the  crew 
of  the  latter  ship  had  cut  away  her  boats  and  were  throwing  over¬ 
board  their  ballast  and  other  articles  for  the  purpose  of  lightening 
their  ship,  and  thereby  facilitating  their  escape.  'I'he  .sea  was  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  and  the  wind  very  iight,  so  much  so  that  it  was  quite 
mid-day  before  either  of  the  ships  were  within  gunshot  of  us,  by 
which  time  we  (the  five  American  ships)  were  in  a  clo.se  line,  our 
decks  cleared  of  a  large  stock  of  poultry  (w’hich  with  their  coops 
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could  be  seen  for  considerable  distance  round  us)  and  every  prepara¬ 
tion  made  to  defend  ourselves,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability ;  but  this 
display  of  resistance  on  our  part  seemed  to  be  quite  disregarded  by 
the  pursuing  ship,  and  she  continued  steering  directly  for  my  own 
ship  which  was  in  the  center  of  our  fleet,  until  she  was  fully  and 
fairly  within  gunshot,  when  my  own  guns  were  first  opened  upon  her, 
which  were  instantly  followed  by  those  of  eacli  and  all  of  the  other 
four  ships. 

When  the  matches  were  applied  to  our  guns  the  French  ship  was 
plying  her  sweeps,  and,  with  studding-sails  on  both  sides,  coming 
directly  upon  us ;  but  when  the  smoke  of  oiir  guns,  caused  by  repeated 
broadsides  from  each  of  our  ships,  had  so  passed  off  as  to  enable  us  to 
see  her  distinctly,  she  was  close  upon  the  wind  and  going  from  us.  The 
captain  of  the  “Cornwallis”  (which  w'as  then  within  hailing  dis¬ 
tance)  expressed  a  wish  to  exchange  signals  with  us,  and  to  keep 
company  while  the  French  ship  (which  was  known  by  him  to  be  “La 
Gloire,”  a  privateer  of  twenty-two  nine  pounders  and  four  hundred 
men)  w’as  in  sight,  which  request  was  complied  with,  and  he  liaving 
lost  all  his  boats,  I  went  on  board  his  ship,  where  our  signals  were 
made  known  to  him,  and  w'here  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  “  Corn¬ 
wallis”  acknowledged  the  protection  which  we  had  afforded  them  in 
the  most  grateful  terms. 

The  “Cornwallis”  continued  with  us  two  days,  in  the  course  of 
which,  the  privateer  approached  us  several  times  in  the  night,  but 
finding  that  we  were  awake,  hauled  off  and  after  the  second  night  we 
saw  no  more  of  her.  A  sketch  of  that  rencounter,  from  the  pencil  of 
my  highly  esteemed  friend,  Lewis  Braiitz,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  who 
commanded  the  “  Sphinx,”  was  subsequently  sent  to  me  by  him  and 
that  sketch  was  borrowed  of  me  several  years  thereafter  by  an  Ital¬ 
ian  friend  then  in  tids  country,  without  my  having  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  borrowed  until  some  seven  or  eight 
months  after,  when  it  was  returned  to  me  accompanied  by  a  scagliola 
table-piece,  from  Leghorn,  exhibiting  a  copy  of  Mr.  Brantz’s  sketch, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Italy  for  that  purpose.* 

>  This  Interesting  art-work  Is  well  represented  at  the  Institute  by  a  “Guido’s 
Aurora,”  imported  by  William  Silsbee,  and  by  several  fine  pieces  imported  and 
used  by  Senator  Silsbee,  —  one  of  them  the  centre-piece  of  a  dinner  table,  at 
which  have  dined  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Americans.  Of  the  Scagl- 
lola  table  described  above  by  Senator  Silsbee,  his  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Whitwell,  wlio  now  lias  it,  writes  as  follows,  August  9,  1898:  “The  table-top  is 
circular  and  thirty -eight  Indies  in  diameter  and  the  painting  occupies  a  circle  in 
the  centre,  of  sixteen  indies  diameter,  surrounded  with  a  narrow  conventional 
wreatli  in  sli'.ides  of  yellow.  Near  the  outer  edge,  and  four  inches  in  width  is 
another  and  more  elaborate  wreath  in  the  same  shades  of  yellow,  and  of  the 
nature  of  scrolls  of  acanthus  leaves.” 
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That  voyago  in  the  “  Herald”  was  terminated  by  a  safe  arrival  at 
Boston  toward  the  last  of  February,  1801,  and  to  the  satisfaction, 

I  believe,  of  all  who  w'ere  interested  in  it. 

At  the  close  of  that  voyage  I  had  so  far  advanced  my  pecuniary 
means  as  to  feel  th.at  another  voyage  might  and  probably  would  enable 
me  to  retire  from  the  s<*a  and  to  change  my  condition  on  shore. 

With  the  prospect  already  mentioned,  that  I  might  and  probably 
should,  at  the  close  of  another  voyage,  be  enabled  to  retire  from  the 
sea,  I  did,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1801,  make  to  Miss  Mary  Crown- 
inshield,  daughter  and  one  of  the  youngest  children  of  George  and 
Mary  Crowninshield,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Derby 
(w’ho  was  about  live  and  a  half  years  younger  than  my.self— I  bad  long 
entertained  a  hope,  unknown,  however,  to  her,  that  she  might  remain 
unengaged  until  I  could,  consistently  with  the  course  Avhich  I|had  pre¬ 
scribed  to  myself,  make  such  a  proposal)  my  first  advance  towards 
matrimony.  .Vn  engagement  of  our  future  union  was  the  result. 

With  such  a  change  of  situation  in  prospect,  I  sailed  again  in  tin* 
ship  “  Herald  ”  on  the  eighteentli  day  of  April,  with  a  valuable  cargo 
under  my  charge,  for  the  north  of  Kurope  with  an  intention  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  thence  to  India,  or  to  return  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States,  as  I  might  think  best.  While  at  Rotterdam  (to  which  port  I 
proceeded  after  having  stopped  in  England  and  passed  a  few  days  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  of  the  state  of  the 
European  markets)  I  concluded  not  to  go  to  India,  but  to  proceed  to 
St.  Petersburgh  for  a  return  cargo,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  to  dispose  of  part  of  the  outward  cargo  which  I  did,  and  from 
the  time  of  entering  the  Gulf  of  Finland  (not  having  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  pilot  for  that  sea)  until  arriving  at  (h’onstadt,  whicli  was  more 
than  forty-eight  hours,  I  never  left  tlie  ship's  deck  nor  closed  my  eyes 
in  sleep  for  a  single  moment. 

I  brought  from  St.  Petersburgli  one  of  the  largest  investments  of 
Russian  manufactures  which,  at  that  time,  had  ever  been  taken  from 
that  port  in  any  one  American  vessel,  with  w  Inch  cargo  I  arrived  safe 
at  Boston,  the  latter  part  of  September  of  the  same  year  1801,  when 
my  duties  as  a  shipmaster  terminated. 

A  new  commander  and  supercargo  was  obtained  for  the  ship  “  Her¬ 
ald  ”  and  she  Avas  fitted  and  despatched  for  India.  My  brother,  Zacha- 
riah,  who  had  accompanied  me  on  the  last  two  voyages,  was  continued 
in  her  for  the  next  voyage,  in  the  same  capacity  of  clerk.  I  retained 
my  part  of  the  “  Herald  ”  and  cargo  and  became  part  owner  of  a  new 
ship  called  the  “  Levant”  which  Mr.  Ebenezer  Preble  was  then  build¬ 
ing  for  my  brother  William  to  take  charge  of ;  and  -which  he  retained 
the  charge  of  until  the  year  1807,  when  he  also  retired  from  the  sea. 

The  political  excitement  which  existed  in  this  country,  at  the  time 
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of  my  tiecomiufj  a  citizen  on  sliore,  was  such  as  to  make  it  diflicnlt,  if 
not  impracticable,  for  any  one  so  situated,  to  maintain  a  position  of 
perfect  neutralit}’ — tliere  seemed  to  be  no  otlier  tlian  belligerent  jjronnd 
to  stand  on.  On  the  fourth  day  of  Marcli,  1801,  Tlioinas  Jefferson  was 
inaugurated  President,  and  Aaron  Burr.  Vice-Presitlent,  of  the  United 
States.  'I'lic  result  of  tliat  election,  after  the  "rcatest  political  con¬ 
test  wliicli  liad  ever  taken  place  in  tills  country,  evinced  tlic  ascend¬ 
ency  of  the  Hepidilican  over  the  Federal  party.  Those  two  political 
parties  bad  existed  since  the  discussions  wliich  took  place  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  States  of  tills  Union,  in  tlie  year  1 788,  upon  the  expediency  of  adopt¬ 
ing  tlie  present  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  wliicli  had  been 
framed  and  recommended  by  a  convention  of  delefjatcs  from  eacli  and 
all  tlie  States,  belli  at  Philadelpbia,  and  wliicb  terminated  on  the  sev- 
cnteeiitb  day  of  .Septemlter,  1787.  Those  two  parties  first  existed 
under  the  appellation  of  *•  Federalists  ”  and  “  Anti-Federalists  ”  and 
subsei|Uontly  under  that  of  Federalists  and  Hepuhlicans ;  the  former 
of  wliicli  were  ascendent  in  tlie  government  from  its  organization  un¬ 
der  tlie  present  Constitution  in  March,  1780,  until  tlie  period  of  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  election.  When  those  parties  originated  in  1788.  I  was  too 
young  to  know  or  to  think  much  of  political  affairs,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  autumn  of  1801  (with  tlie  exception  of  one  ye.ar,  1700)  I 
was  Hut  seldom  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  even  then 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  longer  than  one  or  two  months  at  a  time;  conse- 
iiucntly  1  had  not  particip.ated  in  any  of  the  doings  of  eitlier  of  the 
political  parties,  and  had  never  attended  any  political  meeting,  or  ever 
given  my  vote  on  any  occasion.  I  could  not  then  approve,  nor  liave  I 
at  any  time  since,  of  all  the  acts  or  even  of  all  the  principles  of  either 
of  those  two  parties,  but  tliose  of  the  Hepublican  party  were,  in  my 
judgment,  generally  more  correct  and  better  adapted  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  country,  than  those  of  tlie  other  pai’ty;  and,  with  those 
impressions,  .although  most  of  my  personal  friends  xvere  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  party,  I  became  attached  to  the  Republican  party,  though  I  could 
not  ami  did  not  approve  or  support,  either  by  my  vote  or  otherwise, 
all  tlieir  measures.  The  first  vote  that  I  ever  gave,  on  any  public  oc¬ 
casion  was,  I  think,  at  the  spring  election  of  1802. 

From  the  close  of  my  last  voyage  in  September,  1801, 1  was  neces¬ 
sarily  in  Boston  most  of  tlie  time,  aiding  in  fitting  the  two  ships 
(Herald  and  Levant)  for  sea,  until  December,  when,  both  vessels  hav¬ 
ing  sailed,  I  was  enabled  to  pass  most  of  my  time  in  Salem,  which 
was  to  be  my  future,  as  it  had  been  my  past,  place  of  residence,  and  in 
the  following  summer  of  1802,  after  having  hired  a  house  for  the  use 
of  my  mother’s  family,  I  commenced  repairs  and  alterations  of  my 
own  house  (w’hich  had  been  previously  occupied  by  them)  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  a  family  of  my  own;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
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twelfth  of  December,  1802, 1  became  a  married  man,  and  immediately 
after  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed  at  the  residence  of 
her  fatlier,  myself  and  wife  proceeded  to  our  own  house  and  became 
housekeepers. 

Nothing  occurred  to  mar  our  happiness  until  the  fifteenth  day  of 
September,  1803,  when  our  first  born  child,  a  beautiful  daughter,  born 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  and  only  two  days  old,  was 
suddenly  taken  from  us  by  death  —  an  event  yet  fresh  in  my  recollec¬ 
tion.  In  the  course  of  the  same  month  of  September,  1803,  the  ship 
“  Herald”  returned  from  India,  and  my  brother  Zachariah,  who  had 
been  in  her  the  three  voyages  as  clerk,  was  placed  in  charge  of  ship 
and  cargo  on  a  voyage  to  Batavia,  and  sailed  on  that  voyage  in  De¬ 
cember  following:. 

Each  of  my  two  brothers  was  now  in  charge  of  good  ships  with 
valuable  cargoes,  in  the  India  trade,  and  with  as  fair  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess  as  young  men,  thus  situated,  could  hope  for;  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  augmentation  of  my  own 
happiness — having,  since  the  death  of  my  father,  considered  the  du¬ 
ties  devolving  on  me  towards  them  to  be  those  of  parent  as  w'eli  as  of 
brother;  and  my  efforts  as  well  as  my  solicitude  for  their  advance¬ 
ment  and  happiness  were  of  a  parental  as  well  as  of  a  lirotherly  char¬ 
acter.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1803)  I  extended  my  interest 
in  commerce  by  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  two  other  vessels  which 
were  sent  on  voyages  to  India. 

In  the  month  of  M.ay,  1801,  my  brother  Zachariah  having  returned 
in  the  ship  “  Herald,”  with  a  cargo  of  coffee  from  Batavia,  it  was 
concluded  by  the  owners  to  send  the  sliip  and  cargo  to  Holland,  and 
from  thence  to  send  the  ship  on  a  voyage  to  China,  under  my  brother’s 
charge.  My  own  health  at  that  time,  not  being  so  good  as  usual,  I 
was  not  only  Invited  but  urged  by  the  other  owners,  to  take  passage 
in  the  ship  to  Holland  and  to  direct  the  management  of  the  business 
there,  and  as  inducement  (additional  to  that  of  improving  my  health) 
they  most  unexpectedly  to  me  as  well  as  most  generously  (for  I  could 
not  but  so  consider  it)  proffered  me,  in  addition  to  the  full  compensa¬ 
tion  allowed  to  my  brother  as  supercargo,  a  commission  on  the  sale  of 
the  cargo  in  Holland.  On  the  tenth  day  of  June,  I  took  leave,  for  tiie 
first  time  in  my  life,  of  a  wife  and  of  a  home  of  my  own,  and  sailed 
from  the  harbour  of  Salem  (to  which,  for  my  own  accommodation,  the 
ship  had  been  brought  from  Boston)  for  Rotterdam,  where  we  arrived 
safe,  disposed  of  the  cargo,  and  from  whence  the  ship  was  dispatched 
on  the  contemplated  voyage  to  China;  soon  after  which  I  took  passage 
for  Boston  and  arrived  at  I’rovincetown  harbor  (Cape  Cod)  about  the 
miildle  of  December,  and  fniin  thence  reached  Salem,  by  land,  two 
days  after,  when  and  where  I  had  not  only  the  happiness  of  finding 
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my  wife  and  otlier  connections  whom  I  had  anticipated  the  pleasure 
of  mcetin",  in  good  health,  but  also  the  unexpected  satisfaction  of 
meeting  my  brother  William,  who  had  arrived  from  Batavia  much 
earlier  than  had  been  anticipated.  Tlie  pleasure  of  meeting  my  con¬ 
nections  on  that  occasion  was  increased  by  the  influence  of  a  strong 
hope  that  I  miuht  never  again  feel  obliged,  or  be  induced,  to  leave  my 
family  or  my  home,  for  any  length  of  time. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
1804,  I  received  at  Boston,  a  message  by  expi'ess  from  Salem,  an¬ 
nouncing  to  me  the  birth,  on  that  morning,  of  a  son,  which  intelli¬ 
gence  brought  me  to  Salem  in  less  than  two  hours  after  it  reached 
me  at  Boston,  and  the  child  was  introduced  to  me  by  the  name  of 
“  Nathaniel  .Junior,”  which  name  had  been,  thus  far,  bestowed  before 
I  had  ever  seen  him.' 

In  1806  I  gave  to  my  mother  and  sister,  during  their  lives  and  the 
life  of  the  survivor  of  them,  a  piece  of  land  contiguous  to  the  prem¬ 
ises  then  occupied  by  myself  and,  jointly  with  my  two  brothers,  built 
a  dwelling  house  upon  it  which  was  also  given  to  them  (my  mother 
and  sister)  during  their  lives  and  which  they  took  possession  of  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1807.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  (1807)  both 
of  my  brothers  (who  then  and  for  some  time  thereafter)  made  a  part 
of  my  mother’s  family)  arrived  in  this  country,  from  India,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  and  as  one  of  the  owners  of  the  two  ships  in  which 
they  had  been  employed  was  retiring  from  commercial  pursuits,  both 
ships  were  sold  at  public  auction. 

In  the  month  of  June  of  that  year  (1807)  a  great  and  unlooked-for 
excitement  throughout  the  country  was  caused  by  an  attack  near  the 
Capes  of  Virginia,  of  the  British  frigate  “  Leopard”  upon  the  United 
States  frigate  “  Chesapeake,”  because,  as  was  alleged,  some  English 
seamen  w’ho  had  absconded  from  the  former,  had  been  permitted  to 
enter  on  board  the  latter  ship.  Upon  this  “  Chesapeake  affair”  (as  it 
was  called)  meetings  were  called  and  the  public  sentiment  expressed 
in  almost  every  city,  town  and  village  of  the  Union,  and  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  July,  Mr.  Jefferson  (then  President  of  the  United  States) 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  a  special  meeting  of  Congress  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-sixth  of  October,  1807.  On  the  twenty-second  of  December  a  gen¬ 
eral  embargo  was  laid,  by  Congress,  upon  all  American  vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce ;  and  that  embargo  was  continued  until  the  first 
of  Marcli,  1809,  when  it  was  repealed  and,  as  a  substitute  therefor, 
an  Act  of  Non-intercourse  with  England  and  with  France  was  passed 
and  continued  in  force  ag.aiust  England  until  the  revocation  of  her 
“Orders  in  Council,”  and  against  France  until  the  revocation  of  her 
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“Berlin  iiiid  Milan  Decrees,"  so  far  as  those  “  Orders  in  Council”  and 
those  “  Decrees”  affected  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Haviii”:  found  it  inconvenient  to  pass  so  much  of  my  time  at  Boston 
and  away  from  my  family,  as  ray  interest  in  the  two  ships  which  my 
brothers  commanded  had  occasionally  compelled  me  to  do,  and  as  my 
brother  William  had  determined  to  retire  from  the  sea,  we  (my  two 
brotliers  and  myself)  had  a  ship  built  at  Salem  to  which  the  name  of 
“Herald”  was  sriven,  and  which  was  launched  in  November,  1807, 
and  would  have  sailed  immediately  for  India  under  the  char<re  of  my 
brother  Zachariah ;  but  before  she  could  be  dispatched,  the  embargo 
just  alluded  to  was  laid  by  our  sovernment,  which  kept  the  “Herald” 
at  the  wharf  until  its  termination  in  March,  1809,  soon  after  wliich 
tlie  “  Herald”  sailed,  under  command  of  my  l)rothcr,  for  .Sumatra, 
since  which  time  there  has  not,  I  think,  a  siiisrle  year  elapsed  (except 
duriu"  the  continuance  of  the  late  war  In'tween  this  country  and  Eng¬ 
land)  in  which  I  have  not  been  interested  in  one  or  more  vessels,  to 
that  Island,  lor  the  article  of  pepper,  and  in  all  the  vessels  on  voy¬ 
ages  in  which  I  have  been  interested  since  that  period,  my  brothers 
had  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  share,  if  liiey  Avished  to. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1808,  Mr.  Jacob  CroAvninshield,  a  brother  of 
ray  Avife  and  then  tlie  Representative  of  this  District  in  Congress,  died 
at  Washiugt  )!),  Avithin  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  amiable  Avife, 
events  which  caused  an  irreparal)!e  loss  to  their  four  young  children. 
Mr.  CroAvninshield  had  been  four  years  a  meml)er  of  Congress,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  Avas  nominated  by  Jlr.  Jeircrson  (then  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States)  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  but  which  appointment  he  declined  accepting  on  account 
of  the  then  delicate  state  of  his  Avife’s  health.  BetAveen  Mr.  Jacob 
CroAvninshield  and  myself  there  e.xisted  an  intim.ate  acquaintance  and 
I  think  I  may  say,  a  sincere  friendship,  Avhich  was  commenced  in  early 
life  and  in  foreign  countries,  Avhere  Ave  occasionally  met  wlule  sailing 
in  the  employ  of  the  late  .Mr.  Derby,  first  in  the  capacity  of  clerks  and 
subsequently  as  masters  and  factors,  and  Avhich  intimacy  and  friend¬ 
ship  were,  doubtless,  increased  and  strengthened  by  my  subsequent 
connection  Avith  his  sister.  I  have  ever  considered  his  death  as  an 
CA'ent  Avhich  deprived  me  of  one  of  mj'  most  valued  friends.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  Mr.  CroAvninshield  AA’ere  brought  from  Washington  and  landed 
at  Salem  from  a  vessel  Avhich  brought  them  from  Baltimore;  and  the 
procession  Avhich  folloAved  them  from  the  Avharf  to  the  place  of  in¬ 
terment  passed  his  former  residence  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
month  and  about  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  in  Avhich  the  funeral  of 
his  wife  took  place  from  that  residence  in  the  preceding  year. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  April,  1809,  my  OAvn  family  was  fur¬ 
ther  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter;  and  on  that  occasion  itAvas 
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not  necessary  to  send  from  Iionie  to  ap'irise  me  of  the  event,  as  tvas 
tlie  caseuhen  the  last  preceding;  similar  event  occurred ;  to  that  daugh¬ 
ter  was  siiven  the  name  of  her  mother,  “  Mary  ('rowninsliield.”  I  then 
felt  (piite  contented  with  the  share  of  the  blessings  of  this  life  which 
had  been  accorded  to  me,  and  my  solicitude  was  rather  to  retain  Avhat 
I  laid  tiian  to  acquire  more. 

Early  in  the  montli  of  .Iiine,  1810,  I  left  home  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Silsbee  and  oiir  two  chiidren  and  also  by  my  brother,  Zachariah  Sils- 
bee,  and  attended  by  a  maid-servant,  for  Sarato.^a;  stopping  a  short 
time,  on  onr  way  there,  at  Worcester,  Northampton  and  Lebanon.  On 
onr  return  from  .Saratojra,  after  i)assin;i  a  month  in  the  vicinitj'  of  the 
much  fre(iuented  Sprinas  of  that  place,  we  took  passajie  at  .Albany  on 
board  the  “  Car  of  Neptune  ”  (the  first  steamboat  which  either  of  us 
had  ever  been  on  board  of)  and  after  .a  iia-sasre,  Avhich  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  short  one,  of  twenty-seven  and  a  half  hours,  we  landed 
at  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  the  llrst  time  that  either  of  us 
had  been  at  that  jtlace.  In  the  tamrse  of  the  day  on  which  we  arrived 
at  that  city,  I  visited  the  burial  jirotmd  in  M'hich,  nitieteeu  years  be¬ 
fore  that  tittle  (in  17t»l),  the  remains  of  my  father  had  been  interred. 
We  came  from  New  York  to  Providence  on  ourwaj'  home,  in  a  packet 
Vessel  (steaml)oats  had  not  then  comniimced  lunniiifrin  fhe“  Sotind”). 

In  February,  I.SPJ,  my  brother  Zachariah  on  his  return  from  Europe 
coticlitded  to  abandon  a  seafarina;  life  and  to  try  his  fortune  on  shore, 
and  from  that  time  the  adventures  and  speculations  of  either  myself 
or  my  brothers,  went  for  account  of  all  three  of  us;  not,  however,  as 
“  co-parfners”  but  for  the  account  of  each,  in  such  proportions  as 
were  from  time  to  time,  aj^reed  on  betweeti  us,  accordinjf  to  our  re¬ 
spective  means. 

Connected  with  the  seafariu!'  lives  of  myself  and  my  brothers 
there  were  some  circumstances  which  do  not  usually  occur  in  one  fam¬ 
ily.  In  the  first  place,  each  of  us  commenced  that  occupation  in  the 
cajiacity  of  clerk;  myself  at  the  ane  of  aliout  fourteen  years;  my 
brother  William,'  at  about  fifteen  (he  haviu"  previously  passed  be 
tween  two  and  three  years  in  a  store  on  shore)  and  my  brother  Zach¬ 
ariah  at  about  sixteen  and  a  half  years  of  acre.  Each  and  all  of  us  ob¬ 
tained  the  command  of  vessels  and  the  consiiinment  of  their  carajoes 
before  attaining  the  aaje  of  twenty  years,  viz.,  myself  at  the  aj'e  of 
eighteen  and  a  half,  my  brotlu  r  William  at  nineteen  and  a  half,  and  my 
brother  Zachariah  before  he  was  twenty  years  old.  Each  and  all  of  us 
left  olf.i'oinsto  sea  before  reachini;  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  viz., 
myself  at  twenty-eight  and  a  half ;  William  at  twenty -eight ;  and  Zach¬ 
ariah  at  twenty -eight  and  a  half  years  of  age.  My  1)rother  William 
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never  had  charge  of  but  two  vessels,  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  which 
he  w'as  continuallj’  attached  during  the  whole  of  the  eight  and  a  half 
years  that  he  commanded  a  vessel,  and  my  brother  Z  ichariah  was 
never  at  sea  in  any  capacity  but  in  two  vessels  and  both  of  those  vessels 
bore  the  same  name,  as  after  the  sale  of  the  ship  in  which  his  first 
voyages  were  made,  the  same  name  “Herald”  was  given  to  a  new  ship 
in  which  he  finished  his  seafaring  life. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  .June,  1812,  after  an  embargo  of  sixty  days, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  declared  war  against  England, 
which  had  a  most  depressing  ettfect  upon  the  commercial  interest  of 
the  country.  The  vessels  that  were  at  home  were  generally  disman¬ 
tled  and  hauled  up,  except  such  as  were  suitable  for  privateers ;  and 
although  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  vessels  and  property  which 
happened  to  be  abroad  at  the  commencement  of  the  Avar  escaped  cap¬ 
ture  than  Avas  expected,  yet  a  number  ol  those  vessels  and  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  caused 
large  losses  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  community. 

In  tiie  month  of  December  of  that  year  (1812)  a  settlement  AA'as 
made  by  compromise,  of  a  suit  Avhlch  had  been  long  pending  in  the 
Courts  of  this  CommonAvealth  (and  AA'hich  had  for  several  years  caused 
me  great  Inquietude)  against  the  owners  of  the  ship  “  Levant  ”  and 
also  against  my  brother  William  as  master  of  that  ship,  upon  a  con¬ 
tract  made  by  him  at  the  Isle  of  Fr.snce,  in  December,  1802,  to  deliver 
a  cargo  of  pepper  at  Bordeaux  in  France,  Avhich  he  Avas  prevented  ex¬ 
ecuting  by  an  unlooked-for  rencAval  of  the  Avar  between  England  and 
France,  before  he  re.ached  Europe,  and  by  the  existence  of  such  “  De¬ 
crees  ”  and  “Orders”  of  the  belligerent  poAvers  as  subjected  to  capture 
and  condemnation  any  vessel  proceeding  to  either  of  these  countries, 
from  a  colony  of  such  country.  Besides  the  amount  Avhich  (by  a  com¬ 
promise)  Avas  paid  by  the  OAvners  of  the  ship,  my  brother,  as  master, 
had  to  pay  betAveen  eight  and  nine  thousand  dollars  Avhich  I  consid¬ 
ered  so  heavy  a  draft  upon  his  me.ans,  that  I  gratuitously  paid  nearly 
one-half  the  amount  or  about  four  thousand  dollars  for  him  as  a  dona¬ 
tion,  besides  Avhat  I  had  to  paj'  as  part  owner  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  summer  of  1813  my  Avlfelost  her  good  mother,  after  a  sick¬ 
ness  Avhich  had  confined  her  to  her  bed  for  tAvo  years. 

About  the  first  of  .Tune,  1814,  I  left  Salem,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Robert  Stone,  for  NeAV  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  Avlth 
the  intention  of  extending  our  journey  to  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  some 
of  the  other  Avestern  states  of  the  Union;  but  Avhlle  at  the  city  of 
Washington  (tlie  first  time  that  I  Avas  ever  in  that  city,  and  not  then 
entertaining  the  most  remote  thought  that  I  should,  thereafter,  be 
called  to  pass  so  much  of  my  time  there)  I  receit’ed  such  intelligenco 
of  the  presence  of  the  enemy’s  ships  off  the  harbour  of  Salem,  and  of 
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the  apprehension  that  a  landing  from  them  might  be  attempted,  in 
that  vicinity,  that  I  was  induced  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  niy  family  as 
well  as  by  a  regard  for  my  property,  to  relinquish  the  western  tour 
which  I  had  contemplated  making,  and  liasten  home,  which  I  accord¬ 
ingly  did;  and  soon  after  my  return,  in  July,  i  removed  my  family  to 
a  residence,  hired  for  that  purpose,  in  the  town  of  Middleton,  where 
they  remained  until  late  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  during  w  hich  time  we 
were  in  continual  expectation  of  a  visit  from  the  British  ships  which 
remained  in  sight  oft’  our  liarbour ;  and  so  strong  were  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  such  a  visit  tluii  1  did  not  pass  even  a  single  night  with  my 
family  wliile  tlicv  were  at  Middleton,  nor  was  I  ever  beyon^  the  lim¬ 
its  of  Salem,  between  sunset  and  sunrist',  during  that  time,  but  al- 
wa\s  slept  by,  if  not  on  my  arms. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1815,  the  news  of  peace,  between  this 
country  and  England,  which  had  been  negotiated  by  the  eommission- 
ers  of  the  two  countries  (Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bay¬ 
ard,  Henry  (’lay,  All)ert  Gallatin,  and  Jonathan  Ilussell,  in  l)ehalf  of 
the  United  States)  at  Client,  reached  here,  and  was  received  with  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  universal  joy  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Although  I  rather  gained  than  lost  money  by  the  shares  which  I 
took  in  several  privateers,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  amount  of 
my  property  was  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  or  one-llfth  part  less  than 
at  tlie  commencement  of  it;  a  considerable  part  of  which  reduction 
was  caused  by  my  subscriptions  to  the  loans  w’hich  were  made  to  the 
government  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  principally  for  six  per  cent 
stock,  at  par,  and  which  stock,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  not  worth 
more  than  eighty  to  eighty-two  cents  on  the  dollar.  At  this  rate  much 
of  it  was  sold,  nor  did  it  rise  much,  if  any,  above  that  price  for  a  long 
time  after  the  peace,  and  prior  to  that  event  it  had  got  down  as  loAv 
as  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  but  few  purchasers  to  be  found  even 
at  that  reduced  price. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1815,  Mrs.  Silsbee's  father  died,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  eighiy-one  years,  and  during  a  life  of  tliat  unusual 
lengtli  he  had  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health  until  a  few  mouths 
before  his  death. 

Immediately  after  the  passing,  by  Congress,  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
1816,  of  the  act  establishing  the  “  Bank  of  the  United  States,”  I  was 
appointed  by  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States,  a  joint 
commissioner  witli  the  late  William  Gray  and  John  Parker  of  Boston, 
to  receive  the  subscriptions  within  this  State,  to  that  institution,  of 
which,  upon  its  organization,  I  was  elected  a  direetor  of  the  branch 
established  at  Boston;  and  W'as  annually  rcglecled  to  the  direction 
either  of  that  branch  or  of  the  parent  bank  at  Philadelphia,  from  1816 
until  1832,  when  I  declined  being  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
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In  the  autunui  of  181fi,  at  a  Kepiihlican  convention  held  at  Salem, 
of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  of  this  conj^ressional  district,  I 
was  nominated  as  their  candidate  to  represent  tliis  district,  in  tlie  then 
next  congress ;  tins  occurrence  was  to  me  a  most  unexpected  one  — 

I  had  not  the  slightest  knowledi'e  nor  h  ul  !  even  ever  heard  the  inti¬ 
mation  or  conjecture  that  such  a  nomination  Avas  contemplated  by  any 
one.  until  I  was  ollicially  notified  of  it  l)y  a  committee  deputed  for  that 
purpose  i)y  the  convention. 

llavin}!,  on  several  occasions,  decliiu‘d  invitations  to  he  a  candidate 
for  tlie  State  Leijislature,  and  never  haviiift  felt  tlie  least  inclination 
to  assume  any  pultlic  trusts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  aversion  to 
them  and  having,  moreover,  never  been  afllicted  willi  tlie  smallest 
sliare  of  ambition  for  public  honours,  especially  such  as  would  call  me 
from  my  commercial  pursuits  and  from  my  liome  (to  iiotli  of  wliicli  1 
felt  stroll"  attachments,  and  preferred  tliem  to  any  otlier  occupation 
or  to  any  other  home’)  1  could  not  and  did  not  hesitate  to  decline  the 
prottered  honour  of  the  convention.  I  was.  liowever,  prevailed  upon 
by  tlie  committee  and  liy  others,  to  allow  tiie  nomination  to  be  acted 
upon,  aithou"ii  I  could  not  and  did  not  consent  to  take  the  oflice,  in 
the  event  of  my  beiii"  elected  to  it,  of  wlilch  I  tliou"lit,  as  I  presume 
every  one  else  did,  th:it  tliere  was  but  very  little  pi  obability. 

Tlie  Federal  party  liad  then  held  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  tliis  con¬ 
gressional  district  and  had  elected  their  candidate  for  tlie  last  preced- 
iii"  eight  years.  Moreover,  the  late  lion.  Timotliy  I’ickering  avIio  tlien 
represented  the  district  and  wlio,  it  Avas  understood,  would  lie  tlieir 
candidate  at  the  coming  election  and  avIio  had  alread}’  been  publicly 
proclaimed  as  such,  Avas  one  of  the  most  distinguislied  public  cliarac- 
ters  as  Avell  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  individuals  of  tlie  State, 
against  Avliose  reelection  his  political  opponents  could  not  and  did  not 
entertain  much,  if  any,  liope  of  success;  lint  sliortly  after  the  “  Uc- 
publican'’  nomination  was  announced  in  the  iieAvspapers,  Colonel  Pick¬ 
ering  most  unexpectedly  declined  being  a  candidate  and  Mr.  Tliomas 
SteA'ens  of  Beverly  (a  merchant  of  higli  respectaiiility)  Avas  nomi¬ 
nated  as  my  opponent,  and  tlie  contest  lietAVceii  that  gentleman  and 
myself  Avas,  very  unexpectedly  to  me,  decided  in  my  favor  tiiougli  iiut 
by  a  small  majority.  The  result  of  th.at  election  alfordcd  but  little 
satisfaction  to  me,  and  if  I  could  have  foreseen  tlie  elfect  upon  tlie 
best  part  of  the  residue  of  my  life,  by  keeping  me,  as  it  did,  in  publi ' 

.  service  for  the  ensuing  eighteen  years,  I  sliould,  most  certainly,  never 
have  incurred  the  personal  incoiiveuienccs  and  pecuniary  disadvan¬ 
tages  to  Avhich  I  have  thereiiy  been  sulijected. 

In  the  spring  of  1817  .lames  Monroe,  who  Avasthon  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  visited  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  of  the  Union.  1 
Avas  one  of  the  committee  Avhich  Avas  appointed  liy  tlie  citizens  of 
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Salem  to  invite  the  President  to  visit  tlie  town  and  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  his  reception  and  accommodation.  The  invi¬ 
tation  was  accepted  by  the  President  and,  on  the  first  day  of  his  visit, 
lie  was  pulilicly  conducted  to  the  “  Essex”  now  “  La  Fayette  CoflFee 
House”  where  accommodations liad been  provided  for  him  and  where 
he  dined  wltli  tlie  committee  and  a  number  of  guests.  In  the  evening 
of  tliiit  ilay,  duly  «,  he  met  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  place  and 
of  the  immediate  neiglibourhood  at  tlie  Town  Hall  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  tliat  purpose.  On  the  next  day,  he  visited  the  Fort  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  committee  and  a  number  of  other  citizens ;  and  on  his 
return  from  the  Fort  he  partook  of  a  coilation  at  my  house,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  committee  and  otlier  gentlemen  of  Salem  and  its  vicinity. 
On  the  following  day  he  dined  with  Mr.  B.  W.  Crowninshield  (then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy)  having  taken  his  breakfast  on  the  same  day, 
in  company  with  the  committee,  with  Colonel  Thorndike  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Beverly. 

On  leaving  liere,  Mr.  Monroe  proceeded  to  the  eastward  and,  after 
going  as  far  as  Portland,  returned  to  Washington  by  a  route  south  of 
this  place. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  November,  1S17,  I  reluctantly  left  Salem  in  our 
own  carriage,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Siisljee,  our  two  children  and  a 
female  attendant,  to  take  my  seat  in  Congress,  on  its  meeting  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  at  Washington.  On  our  way  to  that  city, 
after  stopping  a  few  days  at  New  York,  we  made  a  yet  longer  stop¬ 
page  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  same  lioarding  house  with  Mrs.  Silsbee’s 
sister  (Mrs.  Bice)  who  was  then  residing  temporarily  in  that  city;  it 
having  been  for  the  purpose  of  aftbrding  the  sisters  an  opportunity  of 
passing  a  little  time  together,  that  we  left  Salem  some  time  earlier  than 
we  sliould  otherwise  have  done.  We  reached  Washington  only  a  few 
(lays  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  proceeded  directly  to  the 
lioardinghousi'  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  one  of  the  “Six  Buildings”  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue,  the  whole  of  which  house  had  been  previously  en¬ 
gaged  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Crowninshield  (then  Secretary  of  the  Navy)  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  own  and  my  family.  That  session  of  Congress 
was  the  first  session  of  the  Fifteenth  Congress,  and  the  first  session 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe.  The  olfleers  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government  lielng — James  Monroe,  President,  Dan¬ 
iel  1).  Tompkins  of  New  York,  Vice-President;  John  Quincy  Adams  of 
Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  State;  William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War ;  Benjamin  W.  Crownlnsliield  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  William  Wirt  of  Virginia,  Attorney  General.  The 
Senators  from  Massachusetts  (which  then  included  the  District,  now 
the  State,  of  Maine)  were  Harrison  G.  Otis  of  Boston  and  Eli  P.  Ash- 
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mun  of  Northampton.  The  delegates  from  Massachusetts  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  (of  which  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  w’as  then  the 
Speaker),  being  nineteen  in  number,  were:  Benjamin  Adams  of  Ux¬ 
bridge,  Samuel  C.  Allen  of  Greenfleld,  Walter  Folger,  Jr.,  of  Nantucket, 
Timothy  Fuller  of  Cambridge,  Joshua  Gage  of  .Vugusta.  .Me.,  John 
Holmes  of  .Alfred,  Me.,  Jonathan  Mason  of  Boston,  Klijah  H.  Mills  of 
Northampton,  Marcus  Morton  of  Taunton,  Jeremiah  Nelson  of  New- 
buryport,  Benjamin  Orr  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  (Maine  was  then  part  of 
Massachusetts),  Albion  K.  Parris  of  Paris,  .Me.,  Nathaniel  Ruggles  of 
Roxbury,  Zabdiel  Sampson  of  Plymouth,  Henry  Shaw  of  Lanesbor- 
ough,  Solomon  Story  of  Westminster,  Ezekiel  Whitman  of  Portland, 
Me.,  John  Wilson  of  Belfast,  Me.,  and  myself. 

A  most  dejecting  occurrence  overtook  ray  family  on  the  very  thres¬ 
hold  of  my  public  labors.  While  in  the  chamber  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  that  Congress,  and  the 
first  day  of  my  congressional  duties,  1  received  several  letters  from 
home,  announcing  to  me  the  very  sudden  and  much  lamented  death  of 
Mrs.  Silsbee’s  eldest  brother,  Mr.  George  Crownlnshield,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  ray  family  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1815,  and  who  was  the  last  person  of  whom,  on  the  step 
of  my  own  door,  I  took  leave  on  my  departure  from  Salem,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  apprehension  that  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  should 
see  him. 

An  occurrence,  while  dining  with  Mr.  Clay  (Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  in  the  course  of  that  session  of  Congress,  is  yet 
strongly  impressed  on  my  recollection  and  afibrds  a  verification  of  the 
old  adage  that  “  the  truth  may  not  always  be  spoken  without  causing 
regret.” 

It  had  been  stated  in  some  of  the  public  journals  that  a  sea  turtle 
had  been  taken  and  carried  in  to  New  York  which  weighed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  pounds.  That  statement  was  alluded  to  at  the  dinner 
table,  and  caused  some  of  the  gentlemen  then  present  (who  had  seen 
no  other  than  land-turtles)  to  express  in  strong  terms,  their  disbelief 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  their  regret  that  an  editor  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  journal  should  attempt  so  far  to  impose  on  the  community  as  to 
give  circulation  to  such  a  report.  Knowing  that  sea-turtle  were  often 
found  of  a  much  larger  size  than  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  I 
was  induced  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  subject  with  a  view  to 
remove  from  the  editor  of  the  journal  those  unfavorable  impressions 
towards  him  which  his  story  of  the  turtle  seemed  to  have  created ; 
and  on  being  asked  if  I  had  seen  or  ever  before  heard  of  so  large 
a  turtle,  I  unhesitatingly  answered  afilrmatively,  and  added  that  I  had 
myself,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  taken  them  at  the  Island  of  .Ascen¬ 
sion,  on  my  way  from  India,  weighing  more  than  four  hundred  pounds, 
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iin  avowal,  wiiich  although  iiotliinii  could  be  more;  true,  caused  me 
much  ri-srct  for  some  time  thereafter,  as  I  could  not  but  apprehend 
from  the  astonishment  expressed  by  some  of  the  highly  respeetable 
gentlemen  then  present  (with  whom  I  had  then  enjoyed  but  a  short 
acquaintance)  that  either  iny  veracity,  or  the  correctness  of  niy  mem¬ 
ory,  was  somewhat  suspected  by  them. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1818,  and  shortly  before  the  meeting  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  I  was  enabled  to  attain  and  to  impart 
full  contirmation  of  what  I  had  saiil  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Clay,  while 
on  a  short  visit  to  this  part  of  the  country,  at  that  time,  dined  and 
passed  a  day  with  me  at  Salem,  in  the  course  of  which  I  took  liim  to 
the  East  India  Museum,  where  I  called  to  his  recollection  the  turtle 
story  at  his  table  in  Washington  (which  had  not  then  ceased  to  harass 
my  feelings)  and  then,  with  the  shell  of  a  sea-turtle  before  us,  I  asked 
several  highly  respectable  members  of  the  E.  I.  M.  Society  who  were 
present  if  they  had  <!ver  taken  any  such  turtle  in  the  course  of  their 
voyages  and  if  so,  of  what  size  tliey  had  generally  found  them  to  be; 
and  1  had  tlie  satisfaction  to  hear  many  of  those  members  say  that 
they  had  frequently  taken  such  turtle,  and  had  but  seldom  found 
them  weighing  less  than  five  hundred  and  fron>  that  up  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  each.  I  requested  Mr.  Clay  to  bear  in  mind  those  decla¬ 
rations,  assuring  him  that  I  should  call  on  him  at  Washington  to 
repeat  them  to  each  and  every  individual  who  w’as  at  his  dinner  table 
with  me  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  They  were  so  repeated,  by  Mr. 
Clay,  to  each  and  to  all  those  gentlemen,  and  my  own  mind  thereby 
relieved  from  the  unpleasant  apprehensions  which  had  for  some  time 
disturbed  it.  and  whicli  have  caused  me  to  be  more  circumspect,  on 
similar  occasions,  ever  since. 

On  my  return  to  .Salem  in  .May,  1818,  at  the  close  of  my  first  con¬ 
gressional  session,  1  purchased,  in  compliance  with  Cue  wishes  of 
Mrs.  Silsbee  a  site  which  she  selected  for  the  purpose  (on  the  east  side 
of  Eleasant  street  and  opposite  Washington  square)  and  commenced 
building  tliereon  a  new  brick  dwelling  house  to  wliich  was  devoted  as 
much  time  as  could  be  spared  from  my  commercial  pursuits  during  the 
whole  of  that  summer. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  1  was,  in  opposition  to  my  ardent  and 
sincere  solicitations  and  entreaties,  nominated  for  the  reSlectlon  to 
Congress  and  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  the  leading  individuals 
of  both  ol  the  then  existing  political  parties  (Republican  and  Federal) 
I  consented  to  abide  the  result;  witli  a  positive  declaration,  how¬ 
ever,  that  1  would  not  again  consent  to  such  a  proposal.  As  there 
was  no  candidate  formally  opposed  to  me,  I  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  though  a  number  of  votes  were  cast  for  Colonel  l^ickering, 
without,  as  was  said,  either  his  own  concurrence  or  that  of  his  in- 
flnential  friends. 
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The  latter  part  of  Novemlier,  1818,  I  took  leave  of  my  family  aud 
friends,  on  my  second  tour  of  duty  at  Washington ;  and  never  had  1 
left  them  so  reluctantly  —  the  anticipation  of  it  had  caused  me  much 
inquietude  for  a  long  time  preceding  my  departure.  On  reaching 
Washington  I  engaged  lodgings  (including  a  parlor  for  myself)  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Thompson  (with  whom  myself  and  family  boarded 
the  preceding  session)  and  prevailed  on  Mr.  Z.  Sampson  and  Mr. 
Hale,  father  of  George  Silsbee  Hale,  members  of  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives.  from  Massachu.setts  and  New  Hampshire,  to  take  lodg¬ 
ings  in  the  same  house  and  to  form  a  mess  with  me;  and  tendered  to 
them  the  unrestrained  use  of  my  parlor  in  which  wt;  passed,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  many  social  and  pleasant  hours,  and  formed  a 
friendship  for  each  other  which  continued  between  Mr.  Sampson 
and  myself  until  he  was  called  out  of  life  several  years  thereafter; 
and  which  is  yet  uninterrupted  and  which  I  trust,  will  ever  be  cherished 
by  the  survivors  of  us.  Subsequent  to  the  period  of  our  thus  resid¬ 
ing  together,  my  name  was  introduced  into  the  families  of  both  of 
those  gentlemen.  Mr.  Sampson  gave  the  name  of  “  Zabdiel  Silsbee 
Sampson”  to  a  son  born  thereafter  and  Mr.  Hale  gave  the  name  of 
“  George  Silsbee  Hale  ”  to  one  of  his  sons  born  some  time  thereafter. 
The  members  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  were  the 
same  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  fifteenth  Con¬ 
gress,  except  that  Smith  Thompson  of  New  York  was  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  instead  of  B.  W.  Crowuinshield  who  had  resigned  that  office. 
The  Mas.sachusetts  delegation  to  that  second  session  of  the  fifteenth 
Congress  were,  in  the  Senate,  Harrison  G.  Otis  and  I’rentiss  Mellen ; 
and  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  the  same  as  the  preceding  ses¬ 
sion,  with  the  exception  of  Enoch  Lincoln  in  the  place  of  A.  K.  Par¬ 
ris,  who  had  resigned.  At  the  close  of  that  short  session,  in  March 
following,  Mrs.  Silsbee  met  me  at  New  York,  on  my  way  home,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  some  purchases  for  our  new  house,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  whicli  occupied  no  small  portion  of  my  time  until  the  nine¬ 
teenth  da}’  of  Getober,  1819,  on  whicli  day  my  family  took  possession 
of  it  as  their  future  residence. 

This  house  and  the  land  appurtenant  cost  me  about  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  which,  having  been  procured  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Silsbee,  I  considered  as  specially  hers,  and  charged  to  the  funds  which 
I  had  received  as  her  share  of  the  estates  of  her  father  and  brother 
George  Crowuinshield. 

After  passing  about  a  mouth  with  my  family  in  our  new  residence 
I  left  them  and  it,  on  my  third  tour  of  duty  at  Washington,  and  took 
lodgings,  soon  after  reaching  there,  at  the  boarding  house  of  Mrs. 
McLeod  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  with  a  small  and  pleasant  mess  com¬ 
posed  of  Gen.  Alexander  Smyth  of  Virginia,  Ezekiel  Whitman  of  Port- 
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land,  Edward  Dowse  of  Dedham,  and  myself  —  all  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  that  residence  together,  during  a  long 
session  of  Congress  (from  the  early  part  of  December  until  the  latter 
part  of  May)  a  friendship  was  established  between  the  two  last-named 
gentlemen  and  myself,  which  continued  without  abatement  during  the 
life  of  Mr.  Dowse  andw'hieh  has  not  yet,  and  I  think  never  will  be  im¬ 
paired  between  Mr.  Whitman  and  myself,  who  are  the  only  survivors 
of  that  mess,  (Jen.  Smyth  as  well  as  Mr.  Dowse  having  been  long 
since  called  out  of  life.  The  members  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  were  the  same  at  the  commencement  of  that  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  sixteenth  Congress,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  session  of  the  preceding  Congress.  The  Massachusetts  senators 
were  Harrison  G.  Otis  of  Boston  and  Brentiss  Mellen  of  Portland. 
My  colleagues  iu  the  House  of  Uepresentjitives  were  Benjamin  .Adams 
of  Uxbridge,  Samuel  C.  Alien  of  Northlleld,  Joshua  Cushman  of  Win¬ 
slow,  Edward  Dowse  of  Dedham,  Walter  Kolger  jr.,  of  Nantucket, 
Timothy  Fuller  of  Cambridge,  John  Holmes  of  Alfred,  Mark  L.  Hill 
of  Phipsburg,  Martin  Kingsley  of  Hampden,  Jonas  Kendall  of  Leomin¬ 
ster,  Enoch  Lincoln  of  Paris,  Samuel  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield, 
Jonathan  Mason  of  Boston,  Marcus  Morton  of  Taunton,  Jeremiah 
Nelson  of  Newburyport,  James  Parker  of  Gardner,  Henrj’  Shaw  of 
I.iane8l)orongh,  Zabdiel  Sampson  of  Plymouth  and  Ezekiel  Whitman 
of  Portland. 

In  the  course  of  that  session  (of  1S19-20)  several  measures  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  character  were  introduced  which  caused  much  discussion  through¬ 
out  the  country,  as  well  as  in  Congress.  One  of  those  subjects  was  a 
bill  introduced  iu  December  to  authorize  the  people  of  .Missouri  to 
form  a  f'oiistitution  and  State  Government,  and  for  the  admission  of 
such  State  into  the  Union,  to  which  bill  an  amendment  was  offered 
the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  that  neither  “  Slavery  nor  invol¬ 
untary  Servitude  ”  should  be  permitted  in  that  State.  That  amend¬ 
ment  (the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  to 
a  portion  of  our  territory  where  it  was  then  hardly  known,  and  which 
received  the  aid  of  my  vote)  led  to  a  debate  which  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  and  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  early  part  of  December  until  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  ca\ised  more  excitement  throughout  the  Union  than  any  subject 
which  had  been  under  consideration  of  Congress  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution;  and  will  be  long  remembered  and  referred  to  as 
“  the  Great  Missouri  Question.”  The  other  subjects  which  caused  ex¬ 
citement.  especially  to  three  le.ading  interests  of  the  country,  “  Agri¬ 
culture.  Commerce  and  Manufactures,”  w'ere  a  “  Tariff  Bill  ”  proposing 
a  large  increase  of  the  then  existing  rates  of  duty  on  most  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  importation,  also  a  “  Cash-payment  Bill”  proposing 
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the  iiholi.shineiit  of  all  credits  for  duties  oti  imports,  and  a  bill  “  lay¬ 
ing  duties,”  and  very  lieavy  duties,  on  all  sales  of  merchandise  at  auc¬ 
tion.  Numerous  memorials  and  proceedings  of  town-meetings  were 
forwarded  to  Congress,  relative  to  those  three  bills;  they  were  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  country  (which  did  not 
then  exist  to  any  consideralde  extent,  in  Massachusetts)  l)Ut  the  com¬ 
mercial,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  agricultural  interest,  remon¬ 
strated  very  strongly  against  them.  I  opposed  the  pa.ssage  of  those 
bills,  not  only  by  my  vote  and  by  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  but  also  by  private  conversations  and  communication  with 
inemlters  out  of  the  House. 

I  returned  to  Salem,  from  that  session  of  Oingress,  towards  the 
close  of  the  mouth  of  May,  1820,  found  all  my  family  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  ncM’  residence  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  share  of 
happiness.  .\n  evidence  of  their  disposition  to  increase,  if  possible, 
the  pleasure  of  that  joyous  meeting,  after  the  longest  absence  from 
my  family  which  had  ever  occurred  since  I  had  had  a  family  of  my 
own,  was  evinced  by  their  putting  into  my  hands  (in  an  hour  or  two 
after  being  with  them,  and  with  such  apparent  gratitieation  as  to  make 
an  impression  that  has  not  yet  been  and  probably  never  will  be  effaced 
from  my  iiieinory)  the  newspaper  “  Essex  Ri-gister”  of  that  morning, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  and  pointing  to  a  notice  therein  (quite  too 
strong  and  flattering)  of  my  public  services  and  of  my  then  looked-for 
return  to  my  (roiistitnents. 

In  a  few  days  after  my  return  to  Salem  from  that  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  I  was  invited,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to 
partake  of  a  public  dinner  which  they  said  my  fellow  townsmen,  witfi- 
ont  distinction  of  portij,  had  concluded  to  give  me  “  as  a  testimony  of 
their  respect  and  to  evince  their  approbation  of  niy  public  services.” 
The  dinner  took  place  early  in  June  and  was  fully  attended  by  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  this  town  and  its  vicinity  as  well  as  by  some  distinguished 
invited  guests  (as  the  newspapers  of  that  time  will  show)  and  on 
which  occasion  the  Hon.  Benjamin  IMckinan  iiresided. 

Early  in  the  month  of  July  of  that  year  (1820)  I  left  home  with 
Mrs.  Silsbee  and  our  daughter,  accompanied  by  some  other  friends, 
for  Saratoga  Springs,  via  Worcester,  Northampton,  Lebanon,  etc., 
and  after  a  short  stay  of  about  a  fortnight  at  the  Springs,  returned 
home  by  way  of  New  York  city.  In  steamboats  from  .Albany  as  far 
as  New  London  and  Norwich  in  Connecticut  (which  was  as  far  as  the 
steamboats  then  ran  ui)on  the  Sound),  and  from  thence  by  land-car¬ 
riage. 

On  tin;  day  after  “commencement”  in  .\u,gu>t.  1820.  my  son  un¬ 
derwent  the  usual  examination  of  candidates,  and  was  admitted  a 
student  in  the  University  at  Cambridge. 
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At  a  coiivt'iition  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  of  this  district 
which  was  held  in  September,  I  was  again  nominated  for  reSlection 
to  Congress,  which  nomination  I  positively  declined.  Conventions 
were  then  called  by  each  of  the  then  existing  parties  (Republican  and 
Federal)  each  of  which  nominated  their  own  candidate  and  from  each 
of  these  conventions  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  my  past  services,  accompanied  by  their  regret  that  I  had  declined 
reelection. 

•  .Vfter  an  attack  of  sickness  which  delayed  my  departure  for  several 
days,  I  left  home  early  in  December,  1820,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Silsbee 
on  my  fourth  and,  as  I  then  hoped  and  believed,  on  my  last  tour  of  pub¬ 
lic  duty  at  Washington;  and  after  rather  a  tedious  journey  in  our  own 
carriage,  reached  there  about  a  fortnight  after  the  commencement  of 
that  session  of  Congress,  which  was  a  quiet  and  harmonious  one,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  thereby  verifying  the 
old  proverb  that  “after  a  storm  comes  a  calm.”  A  few  days  after  reach¬ 
ing  Washington,  we  took  lodgings  at  Miss  Heyer’s  boarding  house  on 
New  Jer.sey  avenue,  Capitol  Hill,  in  company  with  a  pleasant  mess 
consisting  of  iny  friend  and  messmate  of  the  preceding  session,  Eze¬ 
kiel  Whitman  of  Fortland,  and  of  .Tohn  Sargent  of  Philadelphia.  Ran¬ 
dall  S.  .Street  of  New  York  State,  Joseph  Dane  of  Kennebnnk,  and 
Mrs.  Silsltee  and  myself.  The  “  District  of  Maine”  had  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  Massachusetts  ami  admitted  as  a  new  State  of  the  Union 
by  an  act  of  the  preceding  session  of  Congress.  'I'he  Massachusetts 
delegation  in  the  second  session  of  the  sixteenth  Congress  were, 
in  the  Senate,  Harrison  G.  Otis  and  Elijah  H.  Mills;  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Benjamin  .Adams,  Samuel  C.  Allen,  William  Eus- 
tis  (in  the  place  of  Edward  Dow.se,  resigned),  Walter  Folger,  jr., 
Timothy  Fuller,  .Aaron  Hobart  (in  place  of  Z.  Sampson,  resigned), 
Jonas  Kendall.  Samuel  I.athrop,  Benjamin  Gorham  (in  the  place  of 
Jonathan  Mason,  resigned),  Marcus  Morton,  Jeremiah  Nelson.  Henry 
Shaw  and  myself.  1  remained  at  Wasliington  a«lay  or  two  after  the 
adjournimmt  outlie  third  of  March,  to  attend  the  second  inauguration 
to  the  Presidency,  of  James  Monroe,  from  whom  I  had  received  much 
personal  kindness,  and  for  whom  1  entertained  a  liigii  respect  and  es¬ 
teem.  Gn  leaving  the  city,  as  .Mrs.  Silsiicc  and  myself  rode  by  the 
“  Capitol.”  in  our  own  carriage.  I  said  to  her  (while  looking  at  that 
building),  “  This  isproliably  my  l.ist  look  at  that  edifice,  within  which 
I  have  passed  some  pleasant  as  well  as  many  toilsome  hours,”  and 
“  Where,”  said  she.  “  A'on  have  made  many  friends  and  done  yourself 
much  credit.”  It  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  me  to  kuow  that 
such  was  her  opinion  and,  whatever  doubts  I  m:iy  have  had  wliether 
anyone  else  would  concur  willi  lier  in  it,  the  source,  the  time,  and  the 
manner  of  tliat  remark,  made  a  strong  imnression  on  me,  so  much  so 
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that  lier  ver}’  words  and  the  very  spot  on  which  they  were  uttered, 
are  yet  as  fresh  in  my  recollection  as  on  the  day  of  the  occurrence. 

The  first  three  years  that  I  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  “  Naval  Committee”  of  that  body,  and  the  last 
of  those  years  (Mr.  Pleasants  of  Virginia,  who  had  for  a  number  of 
years  presided  over  that  committee  having  been  transferred  from  the 
“House  to  the  Senate”)  I  had  charge  of  that  committee.  On  the  fourth 
year  of  my  service  in  the  “  House”  I  did  not  reach  Washington  (in 
consequence  of  my  detention  at  home,  by  sickness)  until  after  the 
committee  had  been  appointed;  and  as,  by  a  rule  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  no  absent  member  is  placed  on  a  committee,  I  was  there¬ 
by  relieved  from  all  committee  duties.  I  was.  liowever,  not  only  re¬ 
quested,  but  urged  by  Mr.  Philip  P.  Barbour  of  Virginia,  who  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  to  take 
his  place,  assuring  me  that  he  had  taken  it  as  a  pro  tempore  appointment 
and  with  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  other  meml)ers  of  the 
committee  as  well  as  by  himself,  that  he  was  to  resign,  on  my  arrival, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  me  at  the  head  of  the  coininittec;  but  I  de- 
clinetl  his  overtures. 

On  my  return  to  Salem  in  March,  1821,  althougli  several  trials  had 
successively  been  made,  neither  of  the  two  parties  (Republican  nor 
Federal)  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  of  votes  for  either  of 
the  candidates  who  had  been  noininateil  as  my  successor;  and  I  was 
again  solicited,  by  gentlemen  of  each  party,  again  to  become  a  candi¬ 
date,  which  I  could  not,  consistently  either  with  my  own  inclinations 
or  with  what  I  conceived  to  Im;  my  duty,  consent  to.  Two  or  three 
more  trials  took  place,  after  my  return,  before  a  successor  was  elected, 
which  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  success  of  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  the  election  of  Gideon  Barstow,  as  my  successor. 

With  the  close  of  that  session  of  Congress  which  terminated  on  the 
third  of  March,  1821,  I  took  leave,  as  I  thought,  of  all  public  cares, 
and  came  home  with  a  fixed  determiiiatii>n  that  the  residue  of  ray  life 
should  be  devoted  to  my  business  and  to  my  family ;  but  human  fore¬ 
sight  is  not  extensive ;  we  cannot  safely  f(»retell  today,  either  what  or 
where  we  may  Im  tomorrow.  In  less  than  a  single  month  after  my 
return  to  Salem,  1  was,  without  my  consent  and  witliout  even  consult¬ 
ing  me  on  the  subject,  elected  one  of  the  llepreseiitatives  from  this 
town  to  the  State  Legislature;  and  was  made  a  candidate  for  the 
Speaker’s  Chair  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth,  in  opposition  to  .Tosiah  Quincy  who  was  tlie  Federal  candidate 
and  the  former  presiding  officer  of  that  body,  towards  whose  reelec¬ 
tion,  or  rather,  towards  the  defeat  of  my  own  election,  no  one  of  the 
members  could,  I  think,  liave  contributed  more  than  myself,  knowing 
how  extremely  inconvenient  to  my  business  and  liostile  to  my  wishes 
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it  would  be  to  assume  duties  which  would  compel  my  attendance  at  the 
State  House  in  Boston,  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  session.  No 
efforts  of  mine  were  spared  to  prevent  my  own  election  to  the  chair. 
Mr.  Quincy  was  elected  and  1  was  very  glad  of  it. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  that  session  of  the  Legislature  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Boston  petitioned  for  a  city  government,  and  the  Act  which 
converted  that  Town  into  a  City,  was  reported  by  a  select  committee 
of  which  I  was  the  chairman,  which  Act  was  approved  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  the  state  government,  and  accepted  by  the  people  of 
Boston. 

At  the  election  of  Representatives  in  the  spring  of  1822  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ticket  for  this  tow’n  failed  of  success,  and  I  had  the  personal 
satisfaction  of  fliidiug  myself  once  more  a  free  man.  But  at  the 
spring  election  of  1823  I  was,  unexpectedly  to  everyone  else  as  well 
as  to  myself,  placed  in  the  other  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.  At 
that  election  the  Republican  ticket  of  Senators  for  the  County  of  Es¬ 
sex,  was,  for  the  (irst  time  for  several  years,  successful,  whereby  I 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Semite  and  upon  the  organization  of  that 
branch  of  the  government,  in  the  month  of  May,  I  was,  although  one 
of  the  junior  members  of  the  body,  elected  its  presiding  otlicer,  in 
opposition  to  the  Federal  candidate,  the  late  Mr.  .John  Phillips  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  had  been  successively  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  the  ten  preceding  years.  The  gentlemanly  deportment  of  Mr. 
Phillips  towards  me  on  that  occasion  will  ever  be  remembered,  and  his 
kind  offer  to  afford  me  any  and  every  information  touching  the  duties 
of  thcoliicc  which  had  been  held  so  long  by  him,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  eontlded  to  me,  would  doubtless  have  been  complied  with  and 
have  afforded  me  much  aid;  but  unfortunately  for  the  community  and 
for  myself,  as  well  as  for  his  family  and  friends,  he  was  on  the  very 
next  morning,  most  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  out  of  life  and  I 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  death  while  waiting  for  him  to  meet  me 
in  the  Senate  tHiamber,  at  the  time  which  had  been  assigned  by  him 
for  that  i)ur|)o8e,  on  the  preceding  day.  .\t  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips,  I  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers. 

In  the  course  of  that  legislative  year,  whilst  the  Senate  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  and  while  occupying  the  chair  of  that  body,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January,  1824, 1  received  a  message  from  Salem,  announcing  to  me 
the  birth  of  a  daughter.  .Mthough  the  intelligence  of  that  event  was 
accompanied  by  the  most  favorable  report  relative  both  to  the  mother 
and  child,  yet  I  found  myself  unable  to  witlidraw  my  thoughts  from 
home  and  devote  them  to  my  duties  in  the  Senate,  consequently  the 
chair  of  that  body  was,  at  my  request,  temporarily  filled  by  another 
member,  and  I  was  very  soon  with  my  family  where  the  prospect  that 
every  hope  and  desire  touching  the  event  w  hich  had  called  me  to  them 
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would  be  realized  was  so  strou",  that  I  left  them  the  next  morning  in 
time  to  resume  my  seat  in  the  Senate  at  the  usual  hour  of  its  meeting. 
That  was  the  second  time  I  had  been  called  home  from  Boston,  on  such 
an  occasion,  viz  .  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1804,  on  the  birth 
of  my  oldest  living  child  and  only  sou.  and  again  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January,  1824  (more  than  nineteen  years  afterwards)  on  the  birth  of 
my  second  living  daughter  and  youngest  of  my  three  surviving  chil¬ 
dren,  who  on  the  twenty-third  of  May  following  received,  in  baptism, 
the  name  of  "  Georgiaua  Crowninshield." 

At  the  spring  election,  in  .\pril,  1824, 1  was  again  elected  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  on  the  organization  of  that  branch  of  the  government,  in  May 
following,  w'as  reelected  to  the  presidency  of  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1824  Gen.  Gilbert  Mortier  de  Lafayette  arrived 
at  New  York  from  France,  upon  an  invitation  from  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  to  visit  this  country ;  and  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year,  he  made  a  public  visit  to  this  town,  from  Bo.ston 
upon  an  invitation  by  a  committee  (of  whom  I  was  one)  appointed  by 
the  citizens  of  Salem  for  that  purpose  and  to  make  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments  for  his  reception  and  accommodation,  lie  dined  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Salem  and  its  vicinity,  at 
the  “Lafayette  Coffee  House” and  attended  a  ball  in  the  evening. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824  I  was  chosen  one  of  the  Electors,  for  this 
state,  of  President  and  V'ice-President  of  the  Cnited  States. 

On  the  meeting  and  organization  of  the  “  Electoral  College"  at  the 
Senate  <''hamber  in  Bo.ston,  about  tin;  last  of  Xovernlair  or  first  of 
December,  William  Gray  of  Boston  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
body,  and  John  Endicott  of  Dedhatn  was  chosen  its  secretary.  The 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  with  “  closed  doors,”  and  the  votes 
of  each  and  every  Elector  were  given  for  John  Quincy  .Vdains  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  for  President  and  for  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  t'arolina 
for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  And  those  gentlemen  were 
placed  (Mr.  Adams  by  the  House  of  llcpresentatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Mr.  Calhoun  by  the  Electors  of  tlu‘  States)  in  those 
offices.  T’hc  opposing  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  General  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  of  Tennessee;  there  was  no  oppo>ing  c.aiididate  for 
the  Vice-President,  who  rec(;ived  many  votes.  Mr.  Adams  was,  in 
my  judgment,  eminently  (pialitled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  thatotlice; 
but  while  I  considered  General  Jackson  perhaps  etjually  eminent  (in 
his  capacity  as  a  military  officer)  what  little  I  had  seen  of  him  while 
he  was  at  Washington  dm iiig  the  di.scussiou  in  Congress  relative  to 
his  proceedings  in  the  Seminole  war,  in  addition  to  what  I  had  heard 
of  him  and  especially  of  hl.s  impeluo.slty  of  temper.  Induced  me  to 
believe  certainly  that  he  was  not  well  iiualilied  for  the  discharge  of  the 
high  duties  of  a  chief  magistrate  of  this  nation,  but  that  in  his  in- 
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tercourse  with  foreign  governments  the  peace  of  our  own  country 
might  be  endangered  by  his  strong  and  uncontrollal)le  passion. 

My  son  graduated  at  Cambridge  that  year  (1824)  and  had  a  “  part” 
in  the  public  performances  assigned  to  a  portion  of  the  graduates ; 
and  he  thereafter  entered  the  law  ollice  of  Mr.  David  Cummins  of  this 
place  as  a  student,  though  rather  with  a  view  of  gaining  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  commercial  law  than  with  any  expectation  of  pursuing  that 
profession. 

.\lthough  1  had  l)eeu  led  to  the  expectation  that,  in  accordance  with 
my  well-known  wislies.  my  name  would  have  been  withheld  from  the 
senatorial  ticket  of  candidates,  1  was,  nevertheless,  again  nominated 
in  the  spring  of  182i>,  again  chosen  a  member,  and  again  reelected  to 
the  chair  of  tliat  branch  of  the  Slate  (lovernment  for  the  then  ensu¬ 
ing  year;  in  the  course  of  which  tjesides  its  legislative  duties,  those 
of  a  judicial  character  were  devolved  upon  us  by  the  trial  of  an  im¬ 
peachment  against  the  late  Samuel  Hlagge  then  a  notary  public  in 
Boston. 

Having  been  admonislte«l  by  i)ast  occurrences  tliat  my  wishes  to 
retire  from  public  life  might  not  be  duly  regarded  by  my  political 
friends,  I  made  use  of  thcopi)ortunity  which  was  afr>rded  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  a  vote  of  tiianks  presented  to  me  by  the  Senate  at  the 
dost;  of  the  session,  in  March,  1826,  to  give  notice  that  niy  connection 
with  that  body  would  terminate  with  that  session  of  it,  and  that  1 
declined  being  a  candidate  for  any  office  at  the  ensuing  elections ;  and 
thus  terminated  my  services  in  the  State  legislature,  and  as  1  then 
believed,  in  all  other  public  situations,  but  we  see  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  into  futurity. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  State  Legislature  in  the  month 
of  March,  1  left  home,  accompanied  by  my  son,  on  an  excursion 
(partly  for  purposes  of  business,  but  mainly  for  recreation)  to  New¬ 
port,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Washington,  at  the  latter  of  which 
places  we  passed  a  fortnight  very  pleasantly,  even  much  more  so  than 
I  had  anticipated,  for  in  addition  to  the  gratitication  afforded  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  President,  some  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
others,  I  realized  the  further  and  higher  satisfaction,  also,  of  tlndiug 
more  friends  and  more?  Iriendship  amongst  my  old  Hctpiaintances  in 
Congress,  than  I  had  previously  been  aware  of  the  existence  of.  We 
returned  home,  after  au  absence  of  five  or  six  weeks,  towards  the 
last  of  .April. 

On  leaving  Washington  at  that  time.  I  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 
that  I  should  see  it  again  for  some  years,  if  ever;  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  unexpected  tliau  that  I  should  be  there  again  and  in 
a  public  capacity,  before  the  close  of  that  year ;  but  in  less  than  three 
months,  after  having  a  second  time  taken  leave  of  public  life,  on  com- 
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ii)K  to  Salem  from  Andover  (where  my  family  had  for  several  years 
passed  a  few  weeks  of  every  spring,  and  where  I  had  tlien  been  stay¬ 
ing  with  thenO  in  the  month  of  dune,  I  w'as  informed  that  Mr.  James 
Lloyd,  one  of  the  Massachusetts  members  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
had  resigned  his  seat  in  that  body  and  that  I  had  been  elected  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  by  the  Legislature.  Kven  the  high  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  was  insufficient  to  reconcile  me  to  that  new 
call  to  public  duties,  and  especially  to  such  duties  as  would  take  me 
from  my  own  business  concerns,  and  from  my  home  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  nnexplred  three  years  of  Mr.  IJoyd’s  term 
of  service.  1  was  however  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  commission, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1826  (being  the  second  session  of  the  nineteenth  Congress)  I 
presented  to  the  Senate  and  took  my  seat  in  that  l)ody.  It  was  the 
second  year  of  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Vice-President;  Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State;  Richard 
Rush,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  James  Barbour,  Secretary  of  War; 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  William  Wirt, 
Attorney  General.  The  Massachusetts  deleg.ation  were,  Klijah  H. 
Mills  of  Northampton,  and  myself,  in  the  Senate;  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Samuel  C.  Allen  <»f  Greentleld,  John  Bailey  of 
Milton,  Francis  Baiiier  of  Taunton,  B.  W.  (howninshield  of  Salem, 
John  Davis  of  Worcester,  Henry  W.  Dwight  of  Stockbritlge,  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  of  Cambridge.  Aaron  Hobart  of  East  Bridgewater, 
Samuel  Lathrop  of  West  Springfield,  .lolin  Locke  of  .Ashby,  John 
Reed  of  Yarmouth,  John  Varniim  of  Haverhill,  and  Daniel  Webster 
of  Boston.  My  family  did  not  accompany  me  to  Washington  that 
session.  I  took  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Clark’s  boarding  house,  oii  F  Street, 
in  a  “mess”  comprising  General  William  H.  Harrison  and  myself,  of 
the  Senate,  and  six  members  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  viz., 
B.  W.  Crowninshield  of  Massacimsetts,  A.  H.  Powell  of  Virginia,  Jolin 
Barry  of  Maryland,  .Andrew  Slewartof  Pennsylvania,  .Foseph  W.  White 
of  Florida,  H.  W.  (.k>nway  of  .Arkansas  Territory.  That  session  of 
Congress  W'as  a  short  and  <piiet  one,  from  which  I  returned  to  Salem 
l)efore  the  middle  of  March.  I'he  most  important  debate  of  that  ses¬ 
sion  was  upon  a  bill  to  regulate  tlie  trade  witli  the  Britisli  West  Indies 
and  North  American  Colonies,  in  which  debate  I  took  part. 

In  the  month  of  .May  of  that  year  (1827)  my  son  embarked  at  Boston, 
for  Holland,  with  a  consignment  to  ids  care  of  part  of  a  cargf)  of 
merchandise  sliipped  by  me  on  board  the  same  vessel,  as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  engagement  in  commercial  pursuits.  After  disposing  of 
the  business  tlius  confided  to  him,  and  after  having  visited  different 
parts  of  Holland,  France  and  England,  he  returned  in  one  of  the  New 
York  packet  ships,  from  IJverpool,  and  reached  home  a  short  time 
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before  I  left  it  for  Washington,  in  Noveiniter.  since  whicli  time  lu-  has 
participated  in  my  commercial  l)Usiness  ami  coneerits. 

Shortly  after  niy  son  sailed  for  Kiirope,  I  left  home  with  Mrs.  Silsbee 
and  our  dan^liter  Mary,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  ('rownin- 
shield  and  a  part  of  tlieir  family  on  a  tour  to  tlte  F.ails  of  Niagara,  pass¬ 
ing  through  and  making  short  stops  at  Worcester  and  Northampton 
in  this  state;  and  at  Lebanon,  .\lbany,  Utica.  Trenton  Falls,  Syracuse, 
Auburn.  Seneca  Falls,  Oeneva,  Canandaigua,  Rochester,  Lockport  and 
Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  from  which  latter  place  we  crossed 
the  Lake,  and  landed  on  the  Canada  shore  at  Waterloo,  near  the  site  of 
Fort  Erie  and  from  thence  by  “  Lundy’s  Lane”  (where  we  stopped  and 
visited  the  battle  ground)  to  N iagara  Falls ;  thence  alter  passingafew' 
days  at  the  Falls  anti  having  visited  Queenstown,  we  crossed  the  Niagara 
River  and  laiuh'd  on  tlie  American  shore,  at  Lewiston,  from  whence 
we  passed  through  Cambrey,  Ridgeway,  Gaines,  and  other  places  to 
Rochester  and  thence  by  way  of  Palmyra,  Elbridge,  Syracuse,  Utica, 
and  Schenectady  to  Saratoga  Springs.  Here  we  passed  about  a  fort¬ 
night  and  then  after  again  visiting  Albany,  we  took  passage  in  one  of 
the  steamboats  and  returned  home  by  way  of  West  Point  and  the  city 
of  New  York,  at  each  of  which  places  we  made  a  short  stop,  and  in 
the  course  of  our  stay  at  the  latter  place  w'e  received  by  one  of  the 
European  packets  which  arrived  while  we  were  there  a  letter  from 
our  son,  Hiinouncing  his  safe  arrival  in  Holland,  in  good  heaith;  and  I 
yet  distinctly  recollect  the  gratitication  which  the  receipt  and  perusal 
of  that  letter  afforded. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  November,  1827.  IJeft  home  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Silsbee  and  our  two  daughters,  and,  on 
reaching  there,  we  took  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Clarke’s  boarding  house 
(my  place  of  residence  during  the  preceding  session)  and  united  in  a 
“  mess”  comprising,  besides  my  own  family,  Mr.  B.  W.  Crowninshield 
and  his  family,  also  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts,  .John  Barney 
of  Maryland,  Daniel  B.  Barnard  of  New  York,  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  William  H.  Harrison,  member  of  the  Senate 
from  Ohio,  also  .John  1).  Dickinson,  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  New  Y’ork,  and  Mrs.  Dickinson.  The  term  of  service  of  ray  late 
colleague.  In  the  Senate,  Elijah  H.  Mills,  having  expired  with  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  on  the  third  of  March,  Dan¬ 
iel  Webster  of  Boston  had  been  elected  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Mills, 
and  he  (Mr.  Webster)  was  my  colleague  during  the  remaining  eight 
years  of  my  services  in  that  branch  of  the  government.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  that  session 
(which  was  the  first  session  of  the  twentieth  Congress),  W'ere  Sam¬ 
uel  C.  Allen  of  Greenfield,  John  Bailey  of  Milton,  Isaac  C.  Bates  of 
Northampton.  B.  W.  Crowninshield  of  Salem,  John  Davis  of  Wor- 
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cester,  Henry  W.  Dwight  of  Stocki)ri(lge,  Kilvvard  Everett  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Benjamin  Gorham  of  Boston,  James  L.  Hodges  of  Taunton, 
John  Locke  of  Ashby,  John  Keed  of  Yarmoutli,  Joseph  IHchardson  of 
Hingham,  and  John  Varnnm  of  Ilaverliill. 

In  the  course  of  that  session  of  Congress  a  tariff  bill  (well  known 
since  as  the  “Tariff  of  1828”)  was  introduced  and  passed,  whereby  the 
duties  on  most  articles  of  importation  were  so  much  increased  as  to 
cause  much  discussion  in  Congress  and  inucli  excitement  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  were  advocated 
and  strongly  urged  i)y  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  those  as  well 
as  some  others  of  its  provisions  were  as  strongly  opposed  and  re¬ 
sisted  by  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  A 
large  majority  of  tlie  votes  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Western  states  in  botti  branches  of  Congress,  were  given  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  whicli  was  opposed  by  all  the  Southern  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  states.  Every  member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Massachusetts,  without  a  single  exception,  voted 
for  the  bill  (after  it  had  l)een  amended  in  the  Senate  and  returned  to 
the  “  House”)  and  in  the  Senate,  not  only  my  colleague  (.Mr.  Web¬ 
ster)  but  every  New  England  member  of  tliat  body,  of  the  political 
party  to  which  I  belonged,  excepting  «)ne  of  tlie  Rhode  Island  sena¬ 
tors  and  myself,  voted  also  for  it.  Several  of  the  Massachusetts  del¬ 
egates  voted  against  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  first  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  (where  it  originated)  but  when  it  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  House  with  the  Senate’s  amendments  to  it,  it  met  the 
approbation  and  support  of  each  and  every  individual  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  from  this  State.  .Although  the  manufacturing  interest  liad  greatly 
increased  in  several  states  of  the  Union,  and  had  become  a  very  essen¬ 
tial  and  important  interest  to  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  since  the  time  of  my  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  in  the  House 
of  Representiitives  upon  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1820;  the  protection  afford¬ 
ed  to  that  interest  had  also  been  greatly  increased  since  that  period 
by  the  provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1824  and,  as  I  thought,  sufhciently 
so,  yet  I  was  not  disposed  towitldiold  even  further  protection  to  such 
of  our  domestic  establishments  as  were  suppo.sed  to  need  it;  but  the 
bill  under  consideration  at  that  time  (taken  together)  contained  such 
provisions  as  imposed  heavier  contributions  upon  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests,  for  the  Iteneflt  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
than,  in  my  judgment,  were  either  just  or  proper.  At  the  time  of  the 
discussion  upon  that  bill,  a  presidential  election  was  pending,  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson,  upon  which  election  it  was  believed 
that  the  fate  of  the  bill  would  have  an  important  bearing,  and  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Adams  (  of  whom  I  was  one  and  a  most  ardent  and  sin¬ 
cere  one)  almost  to  a  man,  voted  for  the  lull. 
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Thus  situated,  1  was  placed  in  the  unpleasant  and  trying  predica¬ 
ment  of  either  yielding  iny  own  judgment,  and  my  own  convictions, 
to  what  seemed  to  be  tlic  opinion  not  only  of  every  other  representa¬ 
tive  of  Massacluisetts  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  but  also  of  a 
number  of  my  most  particular  friends  at  home  who  had  written  to  me 
on  the  subject,  or  of  satisfying  myself  by  an  adherence  to  that  judg¬ 
ment  and  to  those  convictions,  although  I  might  and  probably  should, 
thereby,  cause  much  regret,  if  not  dissatisfaction  to  a  large  portion 
of  my  personal  as  well  as  political  friends. 

I  could  not  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pursue  the  latter  course.  I  felt 
constraineil  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  myself,  as  well  as  by  what  I  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  combined  interests  of  all  my  constituents,  to  act  ac¬ 
cording  t»>  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  leather  than  that  of 
others,  according  to  principles  rather  than  to  policy ;  and  with  those  im¬ 
pressions  I  rendered  a  vote  (the  only  one  fnim  Massachusetts)  against 
the  passage  of  the  bill;  and  also  against  my  own  individual  interest, 
being  then,  as  now,  a  stockholder  in  several  of  the  manufacturing  es- 
talilishmeiits  that  were  to  be  benelited  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

1  have  never  regretted  (although  1  most  sensibly  felt  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  act)  having  given  such  a  vote  upon  that  bill  which,  as  I 
then  apprehended  anil  then  preilicted,  had  placed  the  duties  on  many 
articles  of  importation  so  unreasonably  high  as  could  not  fail  to  cre¬ 
ate,  ere  long,  such  a  reaction  as  would  be  injurious  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  by  a  reduction  of  tlie  duties  below  where  they  were  before 
the  passage  of  that  bill.  And  those  apprehensions  and  those  predic¬ 
tions  have  been  more  than  realized  by  the  passage  of  the  sulisequent 
Tarifl’  Acts  of  1832  and  1833,  wliicli  may  be  attributed  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  “  Nullification”  proceedings  of  the  state  of  South  Car¬ 
olina  and  the  opposition  of  other  Southern  States  caused  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1828. 

There  was  a  case  in  the  “  Executive”  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  of 
that  session  (1827-28)  in  relation  to  which  my  feelings  became  some¬ 
what  excited  by  the  discussion  and  disclosures  (of  a  party  character) 
to  which  it  led.  Mr.  Moses  Myers,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  formerly  one 
of  the  mo.st  distinguished  and  wealthy  merchants  of  that  place,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  its  most  respected  citizens,  having  been  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  his  commercial  pursuits,  was  appointed  by  President  Mon¬ 
roe  to  the  office  of  Collector  of  the  Customs  for  that  district,  and  on 
the  termination  of  his  first  four  years  of  service,  was  renominated  to 
the  same  office  by  Mr.  Adams,  which  renomination  was  opposed  be¬ 
cause,  as  was  alleged,  Mr.  .Myers  was  a  debtor  and  defaulter  to  the 
government.  Having  knotvn  Mr.  Myers  and  having  had  some  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  with  him  when  at  Norfolk  on  my  first  voyage  as 
master  of  a  vessel,  in  the  year  1792  (since  which  I  had  not  seen  him 
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and  never  expected  to  see  him  again),  and  having  been  informed  that, 
although  he  had  lost  all  his  property,  he  had  preserved  untarnished  all 
his  repiUaliou,  and  feeling  tliat  under  such  clrcninstanccs  he  had  strong 
claims  to  the  olllce  wliich  he  then  held.  I  was  induced  to  seek  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  Treasury  Department  relative  to  the  defalcation  which  had 
been  imputed  to  liiin,  and  dndiiig  tliat,  although  there  was  an  apparent 
balance  against  iiim,  of  several  hundred  dollars,  growing  out  of  a  bond 
given  l)y  him  for  duties  before  his  appointment  to  the  collectorshlp. 
that  the  government  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  possession  of  property 
amply  sufficient  to  secure  the  dei)t,  which  property  had  been  assigned 
and  delivered  to  the  government  by  Mr.  Myers  for  that  purpo.se,  but 
which,  by  neglect  of  the  government,  had  not  been  converted  into 
money  and  placed  to  his  credit,  and  finding  also,  that  the  testimonials 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Myers,  which  were  laid  before  the  committee  of 
which  I  was  a  meiul)er,  were  of  the  most  satisfactory  character  and 
that  the  reai  objection  to  him  was  of  a  po/ifica/ rather  than  of  apeewn- 
iary  character,  I  used  every  effort  in  my  power  to  sustain  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  in  course  of  those  efforts,  I  proclaimed  to  the  Senate  iny 
willingness  to  take  the  property  assigned  to  the  government  and  to 
pay  forthwith  into  the  'I’reasnry  the  amount  of  the  alleged  defalcation 
rather  than  see  the  nominee  dispossessed  of  his  office. 

Although  I  was  not  required  to  execute  my  proposal  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  (by .some  members  at  least)  to  have  had  an  effect;  Init,  however 
that  may  have  been,  the  nomination,  whiclt  had  been  some  time  pend¬ 
ing,  was  soon  after  confirmed,  and  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  feel  that 
I  had.  probably,  rendered  some  service  to  a  respected  individual  who 
had  become  known  to  me  in  one  of  the  earliest  commercial  transac¬ 
tions  of  my  life.  .\nd  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  the  further  satis¬ 
faction  to  learn  that  the  whole  amount  of  Mr.  Myers’  debt  hud  been 
realized  by  the  government. 

In  the  spring  my  son  joined  ns  at  Washington,  remained  there  until 
the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and  then  accotn- 
panied  us  home.  It  had  been  the  invariable  practice,  in  this  state,  to 
elect  the  senators  in  Congress  at  the  spring  session  (there  were  then 
the  two  sessions  annually)  of  the  Legislature  of  the  year  preceding  the 
commencemeut  of  such  senator’s  duties.  My  services  were  to  termi¬ 
nate  on  the  third  day  of  March,  182a.  I  returned  to  Salem  early  in 
June,  182H,  while  tlie  Sfate  Legislature  was  in  session  and  was  in¬ 
formed  l)y  several  members  who  called  on  me  for  tliat  purpose,  tliat 
they  wished  to  fix  on  an  early  day  for  filling  tlie  vacancy  which  would 
occur  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  termination  of  my 
term  of  service,  and  that  they  also  wished  to  liave  iny  consent  to  be  a 
candidate. 

I  said  to  eacii  and  all  of  those  gentlemen  that  I  tliought  it  was  their 
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duty  u>  proceed  to  the  choice  of  some  one  to  fill  tlie  vacancy  which 
was  to  occur  on  the  fourth  of  March  without  delay,  bnt  that  no  earthly 
consideration  would  induce  me  to  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  that 
vacancy,  and  that,  if  nominated  to  it,  I  should  request  some  member 
of  the  Legisl.ature  publicly  to  announce  my  fixed  determination  to  de¬ 
cline  the  office  in  the  event  of  my  being  reelected  to  it.  I  heard  nothing 
further  on  the  .subject  until  a  few  days  after  the  interview  just  alluded 
to  when  I  was  informed  that  (contrary  to  all  former  practice  in  this 
State)  the  election  had  been  postponed  to  the  next  session  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  in  that  year  (1828)  Mrs.  Silsbee,  our 
two  oldest  children  and  myself,  accompanied  by  my  brother  William 
Silsbee  and  a  part  '>f  his  family,  commenced  a  journey,  by  way  of 
Portland,  to  the  White  Mountains,  and  from  thence,  after  passing  two 
or  three  days  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mountains,  to  Connecticut  River, 
and  stopping  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  at  Newbury,  Oxford,  Hano¬ 
ver,  Enfield.  Windsor,  Weathersfleld  and  Walpole.  Thence,  on  our 
way  home,  w'e  pa.s.sed  partof  a  day  (with  my  old  congressional  friend, 
Salma  Hale  and  his  family)  at  Keene,  in  New  Hampshire ;  and  made 
short  .‘‘tops  at  Concord  and  at  Groton  in  this  State. 

Towards  the  close  of  November,  1828, 1  left  my  family  and  my  home, 
as  I  believed  and  as  all  my  connections  expected,  on  my  last  term  of 
public  duty  at  Washington;  and  on  reaching  that  city,  took  lodgings 
at  Mrs.  Blake’s  boarding  house  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  company 
with  Gen.  Ezekiel  F.  Chambers,  one  of  the  senators  from  Maryland, 
John  Sargent  of  Philadelphia,  B.  W.  Crowninshield  of  Salem,  Isaac  C. 
Bates  of  Northampton,  and  Thomas  H.  Blake  of  Indiana,  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also  Richard  Peters  of  Philadelphia, 
reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
constituting  a  very  agreeable  and  pleasant  “mess.”  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  delegation  for  that  session  (which  was  the  second  .session  of 
the  twentieth  Congress)  was  the  same  in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
as  at  the  preceding  session. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  in  January,  1829,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  number  of  its  members  soliciting  my  consent  to 
be  a  candidate  for  reglection  to  the  seat  which  I  then  occupied  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  I  again  as  positively  declined  as  I  had  done 
when  previously  solicited ;  but,  on  the  receipt  of  subsequent  letters  ap¬ 
prising  me  of  the  difficulties  which  my  friends  would  have  to  encoun¬ 
ter  in  the  selection  of  anew  candidate  and  of  the  divisions  and  dissen¬ 
sions  which  such  a  selection  wonld  create,  and  assuring  me  that  all 
such  difficulties  would  be  obviated  by  my  consent  to  their  req\iest,  I 
was,  by  these  requests  and  at  the  solicitations  of  friends  at  Washing¬ 
ton  induced,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  yield  my  consent  on  the  coudi- 
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tion,  and  only  on  the  condition,  that  they  could  not  unite  on  some  other 
individual.  I  was  then  nominated  and  elected  for  a  term  of  six  jears, 
but  I  did  not  then  think  it  probable  or  even  possible  that  I  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  pass  six  more  sessions  of  Congress  at  Washington,  and 
thereby  subject  myself  to  an  absence  from  home  averaging  nearly  six 
months  annually.  Such  a  sacritlce  of  interest  and  of  comfort  was  to 
me  too  appalling  to  think  of,  yet  that  sacrittce  was  endured. 

After  I  had  consented  to  be  a  candidate  for  reSlection  to  tlie  seat 
which  I  then  occupied  in  the  Senate,  but  before  the  nomination  liad 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  I  was  called  upon 
one  afternoon  by  Mr.  John  Bailey  (one  of  the  Massachusetts  delega¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  who  liad  formerly  served 
under  Mr.  .Adams  in  the  Department  of  State)  and  requested  to  af¬ 
ford  him  a  confidential  interview,  which  was  immediately  granted. 
Mr.  Bailey  said  he  liad  been  induced  by  the  information  which  lie  had 
obtained  directly  from  myself  as  well  as  from  others,  of  my  wish  to 
retire  from  public  life,  to  communicate  to  me  his  belief  that  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams  (whose  presidential  term  of  service  w'as  to  expire  on  the  ensuing 
third  of  March)  might  be  prevailed  upon  by  me  to  consent  to  lie  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  seat  which  I  then  occupied,  on  its  becoming  vacant  after 
the  third  of  March.  In  the  course  of  a  free  and  full  exposition  to 
Mr.  Bailey  of  my  views  and  feelings  upon  the  subject  of  his  coninum- 
ication,  I  assured  him  (and  most  sincerely  too)  that  it  tvould  afford 
me  much  gratification  to  be  instrumental  in  placing  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
seat  then  occupied  by  me  in  the  Senate,  either  immediately  after  the 
then  ensuirg  third  of  March  or,  if  I  should  be  reelected,  by  a  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  seat  at  any  time  thereafter  while  occupied  by  me,  and 
that  I  would  see  and  confer  with  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject  forthwith, 
and  I  did  accordingly  call  on  him  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  tw'o  after 
Mr.  Bailey  left  me.  I  informed  Mr.  Adams  of  the  interview  which 
had  just  taken  place  between  Mr.  Bailey  and  myself  and  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  what  had  been  said  by  both  of  us.  I  assured  Mr.  Adams  that 
I  had  no  wish  to  retain  my  seat  in  the  Senate  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
ardent  desire  to  retire  from  it ;  that  it  would  aftbrd  me  not  only  much 
mental  relief  to  see  him  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  instead  of  myself, 
but  also  much  personal  gratification  to  contribute  in  any  way  that  I 
could  towards  placing  him  in  that  situation.  I  assured  him  at  the 
same  time  that  although  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  if  he  would  con¬ 
sent  to  be  a  candidate  he  would  receive  the  support  of  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  the  then  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  yet  if  he  was  willing  or 
would  consent  to  it,  I  would  endeavor  to  ascertain  that  fact,  for  his 
consideration.  Mr.  Adams  after  having  heard  my  remarks  and  after 
an  avowal  of  his  feelings  caused  by  this  evidence  (as  he  was  pleased 
to  consider  it)  of  personal  and  political  friendship  towards  him,  as- 
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suml  me  tliat  if  ho  was  conttdent  of  obtaining  the  votes  not  only  of 
every  meini)er  of  tlie  Legislature  l)nt  of  every  citizen  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  he  would  not  consent  to  l)e  a  candidate  for  the  seat  which  I 
tlien  occupied ;  that  he  could  never  tliink  of  placing  liiniself  in  such  a 
position  as  to  subject  iiiinself  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  removing  from  otiice  or  preventing  the  rocdection  of  a  po¬ 
litical  and  personal  friend ;  that  no  earthly  consideration  would  induce 
him  to  do  so  And  altliough  I  assured  him  that  I  would  prevent  any 
such  impression  being  made  in  that  case,  by  a  public  avowal  not  only 
of  my  wislies  to  retire  from  the  Senate  but  also  of  my  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  liim  to  consent  to  go  there,  I  could  not  impair  his  apparently 
fixed  determination  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  that  time.  Finding  him  inflexible  on  that  point,  I  then  further 
assured  lilm  tlnit,  in  the  event  of  my  reelection  to  tlie  Senate,  I  would 
not  only  most  willingly  resign  my  seat  there  at  any  time,  within  the 
six  years  for  which  I  might  l)e  chosen,  that  he  would  suggest  to  me, 
eitlier  directly  or  througli  some  friend,  his  willingness  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  vacancy,  and  that  it  would  at  any  and  at  all  times,  be 
gratifying  to  my  feelings  to  do  so.  I  never  received  from  Mr.  Adams, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  indications  of  a  wish  or  willingness 
on  Ills  part,  to  take  my  place  in  tlie  Senate  during  tlie  ensuing  six  years 
that  I  occupied  it.  But  towards  the  expiration  of  that  time  of  service 
he  was  one  of  several  candidates  for  the  seat  about  to  become  vacant, 
and  (to  my  certain  knowledge)  he  even  then  declined  being  named  or 
considered  a  candidate  nntil  after  I  had  proclaimed,  not  only  to  him 
personally  but  also  in  the  public  newspapers,  my  determination  not  to 
be  a  candidate  for  it  myself. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  that  session  of  Congress,  in  a  con¬ 
versation  wdth  some  of  the  leading  friends  of  General  Jackson,  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  relative  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency  (which  had 
just  then  taken  place),  one  of  those  friends,  Mr.  E.  \V.  Tazewell,  a 
Senator  from  Virginia  (who  knew  some  of  my  opinions  of  General 
Jackson  and  some  of  the  fears  which  I  entertained  that  the  peace  of 
the  country  might  be  endangered  under  his  administration) ,  took  me 
aside  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject,  with  a 
view,  as  I  understood  him,  to  relieve  some  of  my  apprehensions,  and 
to  remove  some  of  my  impressions  as  to  the  political  course  of  General 
Jackson’s  administration.  Mr.  Tazewell,  who  was  then  considered 
one  of  his  most  prominent  and  able  supporters,  assured  me  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  would  select  his  Cabinet,  or  heads  of  departments, 
from  the  ablest  men  of  the  nation  (who  were  not  hostile  to  him)  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  political  opinions,  and  that  we  would  have,  under 
the  then  ensuing  administration,  the  ablest  Cabinet  which  we  had  ever 
had  since  the  adoption  of  our  present  form  of  government,  a  Cabinet 
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that  would  discard  and  discountenance  all  party  men  and  party  meas¬ 
ures.  The  information  then  att’orded  by  Mr.  Tazewell  (who  assured 
me  that,  in  his  opinion,  I  should  within  a  year  become  perfectly  rec¬ 
onciled  to  the  new  administration)  did  go  far  to  relieve  some  of  my 
fearful  apprehensions,  not  doubting  either  then  or  now,  Mr.  Taze¬ 
well’s  confident  belief  that  such  would  be  the  course  of  conduct  of  the 
new  administration,  of  which  it  was  then  very  generally  supposed  that 
he  (Mr.  Tazewell)  would  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  advisers.  Other 
leading  members  of  the  same  political  party  gave  me,  at  about  the  same 
time,  assurances  of  a  similar  character  with  tliose  of  Mr.  Tazewell. 
But  it  was  not  long  after  General  .Tackson  came  into  power  before 
it  was  perceived  that  the  confidence  which  seemed  to  have  been  re¬ 
posed  in  him,  b}'  those  gentlemen  as  well  as  by  many  others,  was 
somewhat  impaired  and  .subserpiently  their  friend.ship  for  him  was 
converted  into  the  most  deadly  hatred. 

General  Jackson  arrlv'ed  at  Washington  early  in  February  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  inauguration  on  the  4th  of  March,  182!>.  I  had  not  seen 
General  Jackson  since  he  was  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  (while  I  was  a  member  of  it) 
relative  to  the  Seminole  War  and  of  his  proceedings  as  the  Military 
Conductor  of  that  war,  and  even  then,  though  I  occasionally  met  him 
in  company,  I  did  not  (having  opposed  some  of  his  proceedings  in  that 
war)  become  much  acquainted  with  him. 

Thus  circumstanced,  soon  after  he  reached  Washington  as  Presi¬ 
dent  elect  of  the  United  States,  one  of  his  strong  personal  and  politi¬ 
cal  friends  (Mr.  Branch  then  a  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
subsequently,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet)  not  only  oftered  but  requested 
that  he  might  introduce  me  to  General  Jackson,  to  which  I  assented, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  first  or  second  day  of  March  (having  felt 
no  particular  desire  to  hasten  the  event)  I  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Branch  (between  whom  and  myself,  though  politically  opposed  and 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  there  had  existed  from  our  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  Senate,  a  pleasant  intercourse  and  I  believe,  a  sincere 
personal  friendship)  to  the  rooms  of  General  .Tackson  at  Gadsby’s 
Hotel,  where  we  found  him  in  company  with  only  two  other  friends 
(Mr.  Berrien  and  Mr.  Eaton)  who  were  subsequently  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  in  whose  presence  I  was  introduced  to  the  President  elect 
by  Mr.  Branch  as  his  personal  friend.  After  a  short  conversation 
with  the  General,  the  hour  arrived  at  which  he  received  company, 
(ten  o’clock)  and  no  sooner  were  the  doors  open  for  their  admission 
than  the  large  room  in  which  we  were  was  so  thoroughly  filled  with 
apparently  all  kinds  of  male  company,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  Mr.  Branch  and  myself  could  get  out  of  the  room,  which  we  did 
as  soon  as  possible.  On  onr  way  from  thence  to  the  Senate  Chamber. 
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ou  my  expressing  iny  surprise  and  regret  that  the  President  elect 
should  commence  his  public  duties  with  such  a  prelude  to  them  as  tliat 
which  we  had  just  witnessed,  Mr.  Uranch  assured  me  that  both  him¬ 
self  and  other  friends  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  and  that  he  had 
told  the  General,  more  than  once,  that  he  ought  to  “  crush  all  those 
insects  from  him.” 

Simultaneously  with  the  termination  of  my  tlrst  term  of  service  in 
the  Senate  on  the  third  of  March,  1829,  Mr.  Adams’  administration 
terminated,  w'hen  he  retired  from  the  “  White  House  ”  and  all  the 
heads  of  departments  from  their  respective  ofllces.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  March  4,  the  new  Senate  which  had  been  called  by  a  summons 
of  the  late  President,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  met  and  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  administering  the  oaths  of  office  to  .John  C.  Calhoun  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  myself  and  the  other  newly  elected 
members  of  the  Senate,  subsequently  to  which  General  Jackson  was 
inaugurated  in  the  Senate  Chamber  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  portico  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Capitol 
and  there  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address,  to  such  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  were  present  (of  whom  I  was  one)  and  a  large  coneourse  of 
citizens.  On  that  day  (fourth  of  March)  the  presidential  mansion, 
the  ‘  ‘  White  House,”  where  the  new  President,  then  for  the  first  time, 
reeeived  company,  was  so  thorougidy  filled  with  both  sexes,  of  all 
ages  and  apparently  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  as  to  present  such  a  scene 
of  disorder  and  confusion  as  was  never  before  witnessed  in  that 
building. 

The  Senate  was  kept  in  session  until  the  seventeenth  day  of  March 
acting  on  such  nominations  to  office  as  were  made  to  it  by  the  new 
President,  amongst  which  were  those  of  an  entire  new  Cabinet,  be¬ 
sides  such  others  as  evinced  the  existence  of  strong  political  predi¬ 
lections  and  a  disposition  to  cause  them  to  be  extensively  felt.  General 
Jackson’s  selection  of  individuals  to  compose  his  first  Cabinet  was  as 
follows viz.,  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York,  as  Secretary  of 
State;  Samuel  D.  Ingham  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  John  H.  Eaton  of  Tennessee,  for  Secretary  of  War ;  John 
Branch  of  North  Carolina,  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  John 
McPherson  Berrien  of  Georgia  for  Attorney  General;  between  all 
of  whom  and  myself,  though  political  opponents,  there  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse,  and  with  some  of  them,  especially  with  Messrs. 
Branch  and  Berrien  I  was  on  terms  of  somewhat  more  than  common 
intimacy  and  friendship. 

It  was  apprehended,  from  some  of  the  early  movements  of  the  new 
administration  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  system  of  removal  from  office,  of  political  opponents,  had 
been  agreed  on,  nor  was  it  long  before  tlu'se  apprehensions  were 
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that  would  discard  and  discountenance  all  party  men  and  party  meas¬ 
ures.  The  information  then  atlbrded  by  Mr.  Tazewell  (who  assured 
me  that,  in  his  opinion,  I  should  within  a  year  become  perfectly  rec¬ 
onciled  to  the  new  administration)  did  ro  far  to  relieve  some  of  my 
fearful  apprehensions,  not  doubting  either  then  or  now,  Mr.  Taze¬ 
well’s  confident  belief  that  such  would  be  the  course  of  conduct  of  the 
new  administration,  of  which  it  was  then  very  generally  supposed  that 
he  (Mr.  Tazewell)  would  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  advisers.  Other 
leading  members  of  the  same  political  party  gave  me,  at  about  the  same 
time,  assurances  of  a  similar  character  with  those  of  Mr.  Tazewell. 
But  it  was  not  long  after  General  .Tackson  came  into  power  before 
it  was  perceived  that  the  confidence  which  seemed  to  have  been  re¬ 
posed  in  him,  bj’  those  gentlemen  as  well  as  by  many  others,  was 
somewhat  impaired  and  subserinently  their  friendship  for  him  was 
converted  into  the  most  deadly  hatred. 

General  Jackson  arrived  at  Washington  early  in  February  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  inauguration  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829.  I  had  not  seen 
General  Jackson  since  he  was  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (while  I  was  a  member  of  it; 
relative  to  the  Seminole  War  and  of  his  proceedings  as  the  .Military 
Conductor  of  that  war,  and  even  then,  though  I  occasionally  met  him 
in  company,  I  did  not  (having  opposed  some  of  his  proceedings  in  that 
war)  become  much  acquainted  with  him. 

Thus  circumstanced,  soon  after  he  reached  Washington  as  Presi¬ 
dent  elect  of  the  United  States,  one  of  his  strong  personal  and  politi¬ 
cal  friends  (Mr.  Branch  then  a  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
subsequently,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet)  not  only  ottered  but  requested 
that  he  might  introduce  me  to  General  Jackson,  to  which  I  assented, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  first  or  second  day  of  March  (having  felt 
no  particular  desire  to  hasten  the  event)  I  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Branch  (between  whom  and  myself,  though  politically  opposed  and 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  there  had  existed  from  our  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  Senate,  a  pleasant  intercourse  and  I  believe,  a  sincere 
personal  friendship)  to  the  rooms  of  General  Jackson  at  Gadsby’s 
Hotel,  where  we  found  him  in  company  with  only  two  other  friends 
(Mr.  Berrien  and  Mr.  Eaton)  who  were  subsequently  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  in  whose  presence  I  was  introduced  to  the  President  elect 
by  Mr.  Branch  as  his  personal  friend.  After  a  short  conversation 
with  the  General,  the  hour  arrived  at  which  he  received  company, 
(ten  o’clock)  and  no  sooner  were  the  doors  open  for  their  admission 
than  the  large  room  in  which  we  were  was  so  thoroughly  filled  with 
apparently  all  kinds  of  male  company,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  Mr.  Branch  and  myself  could  get  out  of  the  room,  which  we  did 
as  soon  as  possible.  On  our  way  from  thence  to  the  Senate  Chamber, 
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ou  ray  expressing;  ray  surprise  and  regret  that  the  President  elect 
should  coinmence  ids  public  duties  with  such  a  prelude  to  them  as  that 
which  we  had  just  witnessed,  Mr.  Branch  assured  me  that  both  him¬ 
self  and  other  friends  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  and  that  he  had 
told  the  General,  more  than  once,  that  he  ought  to  “  crush  all  those 
insects  from  him.” 

Simultaneously  with  the  termination  of  my  first  term  of  service  in 
the  Senate  on  the  third  of  March,  1829,  Mr.  Adams’  administration 
terminated,  when  he  retired  from  the  “  White  House  ”  and  all  the 
heads  of  departments  from  their  respective  offices.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  March  4,  the  new  Senate  which  had  been  called  by  a  summons 
of  the  late  President,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  met  and  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  administering  the  oaths  of  office  to  .John  C.  Calhoun  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  myself  and  the  other  newly  elected 
members  of  the  Senate,  subsequently  to  which  General  Jackson  was 
inaugurated  in  the  Senate  Chamber  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  portico  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Capitol 
and  there  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address,  to  such  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  were  present  (of  whom  I  was  one)  and  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens.  On  that  day  (fourth  of  March)  the  presidential  mansion, 
the  “  White  House,”  where  the  new  President,  then  for  the  first  time, 
received  company,  was  so  thoroughly  filled  with  both  sexes,  of  all 
ages  and  apparently  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  as  to  present  such  a  scene 
of  disorder  and  confusion  as  was  never  before  witnessed  in  that 
building. 

The  Senate  was  kept  in  session  until  the  seventeenth  day  of  March 
acting  on  such  nominations  to  office  as  were  made  to  it  by  the  new 
President,  amongst  which  were  those  of  an  entire  new  Cabinet,  be¬ 
sides  such  others  as  evinced  the  existence  of  strong  political  predi¬ 
lections  and  a  disposition  to  cause  them  to  be  extensively  felt.  General 
Jackson’s  selection  of  individuals  to  compose  his  first  Cabinet  was  as 
follows: — viz.,  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York,  as  Secretary  of 
State;  Samuel  D.  Ingham  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  John  H.  Eaton  of  Tennessee,  for  Secretary  of  War;  John 
Branch  of  North  Carolina,  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  John 
McPherson  Berrien  of  Georgia  for  Attorney  General;  between  all 
of  whom  and  myself,  though  political  opponents,  there  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  intercoxirse,  and  with  some  of  them,  especially  with  Messrs. 
Branch  and  Berrien  I  was  on  terms  of  somewhat  more  than  common 
intimacy  and  friendship. 

It  was  apprehended,  from  some  of  the  early  movements  of  the  new 
administration  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  system  of  removal  from  office,  of  polifical  opponents,  had 
been  agreed  on,  nor  was  it  long  before  tlu'se  apprehensions  were 
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realized  by  luuneroiis  office  holders.  A  few  days  previous  to  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  General  Jackson  an  application  to  him  passed  through 
my  hands,  which  was  signed  by  nearly  all  the  commercial  community 
of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  requesting  that  General  Henry  A.  Dearborn, 
then  Collector  of  the  District  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  might  be 
retained  in  office,  and  having  heard  that  some  charges  of  a  political 
character  had  been  made  against  that  individual  w’hich  were  known 
to  others  as  well  as  myself  to  be  untrue,  I  had  an  interview  withGen- 
eralJackson  on  the  subject,  accompanied  by  Mr.  B.W.  Crowninshield 
and  in  the  course  of  that  interview  the  new  President  assured  us  that 
no  man  would  be  removed  from  office  by  him  for  or  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions,  whatever  those  opinions  might  be ;  that  he  placed 
80  high  a  value  on  the  free  exercise  of  opinion  that  he  never  should  and 
never  would  be  instrumental  in  disturbing  or  in  any  wise  impairing 
the  free  use  of  it  by  others,  and  concluded  his  remarks  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject  by  authorizing  us  to  assure  General  Dearborn  and  his  friends  that 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  would  be  disturbed  in  their  office  upon  any 
charges  which  might  be  made  against  them,  until  those  charges  had  been 
laid  before  them  and  they  had  been  afforded  every  facility  to  refute  them 
which  they  might  require.  Yet,  notwithstanding  those  assurances  of 
General  Jackson,  General  Dearborn  was  removed  from  his  office  in 
less  than  a  month  after  those  assurances  had  been  voluntarily  given, 
without  a  moment’s  previous  notice  that  such  a  removal  was  contem¬ 
plated  and  without  assigning  any  reason  for  making  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  time  that  the  Senate  was  kept  in  session  upon 
executive  business  and  after  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  had  been  made  and  confirmed,  I  asked  Mr.  Tazewell  if  the 
individuals  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  President  to  the  several 
executive  departments  of  the  government  were  the  same  that  he  had 
referred  to  in  his  conversation  with  me  in  December  preceding  — 
whether  the  Cabinet  which  had  been  just  formed  was  the  “  able  Cabi¬ 
net”  which  he  then  spoke  of?  He  (Mr.  T.)  promptly  assured  me  that 
although  he  thought  the  President  would  get  along  very  well  with  the 
Cabinet  which  he  had  selected  provided  we  remained  at  peace  with 
other  Powers,  yet  that,  in  his  former  remarks  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
the  Cabinet,  he  had  not  had  reference  to  either  of  the  individuals  who 
had  recently  been  selected  to  compose  it.  It  was  apparent  to  me  be¬ 
fore  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  on  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
that  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  some  of  the  leading  political  friends 
of  the  administration ;  and  that  they  had  been  either  disappointed  or 
deceived  in,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  political  course  of  the  head  of 
that  administration,  which  subsequent  events  showed  to  be  the  case. 

1  returned  to  Salem,  from  that  term  of  duty  at  Washington,  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  of  March,  1829;  but  instead  of  meeting  my 
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family  untl  fricnuls  in  the  capacity  of  a  free  man  relieved  from  public 
cares  and  thereby  enabled  to  devote  my  whole  time  to  them,  and  to  my 
commercial  pursuits,  as  was  contemplated  when  I  left  home  the  pre¬ 
ceding  autumn,  I  met  them  in  tlie  less  satisfying  capacity  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  public  servant,  destined  very  shortly  to  return  to  the  resumption 
of  unwelcome  labours  at  Washington. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  November  of  that  year,  1829,  an  event  took 
place  in  my  family  which  can  never  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting  to 
parents.  It  was  the  marriage  of  my  sou  (quite  acceptably  to  his  pa¬ 
rents)  to  Miss  Maryanue  C.  Devereux,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
Devereux  of  this  place,  and  immediately  after  the  marriage  ceremony 
they  left  Salem  in  my  carriage,  to  be  overtaken  by  my  own  family,  with 
whom  they  were  to  pass  the  winter  at  Washington ;  for  which  place 
I  left  home  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Silsbee  and  our  two  daughters,  on 
the  lifteenth  of  November,  soon  overtook  those  who  had  preceded 
us.  and  reached  the  seat  of  government  about  the  end  of  that  mouth, 
and  took  all  the  rooms  of  Mrs.  Clement’s  boarding  house,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  and  near  the  Treasury  Department,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  my  family  during  the  session,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
boarders. 

The  members  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  at  that 
first  session  of  the  twenty-first  Congress  were  Andrew  Jackson, 
President,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States; 
Martin  Van  Bureii  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State;  Samuel  D. 
Ingham  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  H.  Eaton 
of  Tennessee,  Secretary  of  War;  John  Branch  of  North  Carolina, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  John  McPherson  Berrien  of  Georgia, 
Attorney  General.  The  Massachusetts  delegation  to  that  Congress 
were  Daniel  Webster  of  Boston  and  myself,  in  the  Senate;  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  John  Bailey  of  Wilton,  Isaac  C.  Bates 
of  Northampton,  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  of  Salem,  John  Davis 
of  Worcester,  Henry  W.  Dwght  of  Stockbridge,  Edward  Everett  of 
Charlestown,  George  Grinnell,  Jr.,  of  Greenfield,  Benjamin  Gorham 
of  Barton,  James  L.  Hodges  of  Taunton,  Joseph  G.  Kendall  of  Leom¬ 
inster,  John  Reed  of  Yarmouth,  Joseph  Richardson  of  Hingham,  and 
John  Varnum  of  Haverhill. 

In  the  early  part  of  that  session  of  Congress,  I  introduced  into  the 
Senate,  accompanied  by  some  preliminary  remarks,  a  bill  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  portion  of  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (then 
embracing  the  present  State  of  Maine)  for  military  services  rendered 
during  the  late  war  with  England,  as  had  been  found  on  examination 
to  be  dne,  according  to  the  principles  which  had  been  adopted  in  the 
settlement  of  similar  claims  of  other  States. 

The  “Massachusetts  Claim ’’had  been  then  pending  and  I  believe 
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annually  acted  upon  in  the  House  of  Representatives  since  the  year 
1817,  without  a  single  favourable  decision  of  that  body  having  been 
obtained  upon  it,  and  there  being  no  hope  of  success  in  that  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  it  was  decided  to  bring  the  claim  before  the  Senate 
and  I  was  designated  by  the  delegations  from  the  two  States  (Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Maine)  to  present  and  to  manage  the  case  in  that  body, 
which  I  did,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  Senate  a  bill 
granting  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  forty  eight  dollars  and  twenty-six 
cents  (430,748.26  dollars)  being  the  amount  found  to  be  due  upon  the 
principles  by  which  similar  claims  had  been  adjusted  with  otherStates 
of  the  Union;  but  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (notwithstanding 
the  united  efforts  of  all  the  Massachusetts  and  Maine  delegations  to 
pass  it  through  that  body  in  the  same  form  that  it  went  from  the 
Senate)  the  bill  was  so  amended  as  to  cause  it  to  be  referred  to  the 
third  auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  his  examination,  and  if  he  found 
that  amount  to  be  due,  according  to  the  principles  upon  which  sim¬ 
ilar  claims  of  other  States  had  been  adjusted,  then,  but  not  till  then, 
it  was  to  be  paid.  He  (the  third  auditor)  did  find  the  sum  named  in 
the  bill  to  be  due,  according  to  those  principles,  and  the  said  sum  of 
430,  748.26  dollars  was  accordingly  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  great  unpopularity  of  the  “  Massachusetts  Claim  ”  was 
caused  by  the  unpopular  course  which  was  pursued  by  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Massachusetts  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1812,  at  which  time  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  governed  by  the  Federal  party,  who  were  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  war,  and  who  refused  to  comply  with  a  requisition  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (which  had  been  acceded  to  by  the 
governments  of  the  other  States)  to  place  the  militia  of  the  State,  or 
such  portion  of  it  as  might  be  called  into  service,  under  the  orders 
or  control  of  United  States  officers,  and  that  course  of  policy  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  until  sometime  in  the  year 
1814,  when  the  apprehended  invasion  of  its  own  territory,  which  then 
existed,  or  some  other  cause  induced  Governor  Brooks  (then  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth)  silently  to  recede  from  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  requisitions  of  the  general  government,  and  to  allow  the 
militia  of  this  State  to  act  under  the  orders  of  United  States  officers, 
as  was  done  elsewhere  in  the  country.  Such  an  opposition  to  what 
was  elsewhere  considered  a  constitutional  requisition  of  the  general 
government  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  with  the  most  powerful 
maritime  nation  of  the  world,  created  a  strong  prejudice,  in  almost 
every  section  of  the  country,  against  the  authors  of  that  opposition, 
and  that  prejudice  seemed  to  be  revived  in  Congress  whenever  the 
“  Massachusetts  Claim  ”  was  brought  under  consideration,  and  so 
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strong  was  that  prejudice,  even  up  to  the  time  of  my  bringing  the 
case  before  the  Senate,  that  every  member  of  the  committee  to  which 
it  was  referred  told  me  that  they  could  not  but  consider  it  a  waste  of 
time  to  examine  the  immense  mass  of  testimonials  in  the  case,  as  they 
could  never  be  brought  to  a  favourable  opinion  of  it.  They  did,  how¬ 
ever,  exainine  them,  and  in  my  presence  and  with  the  aid  (furnished 
at  their  request)  of  tlie  notes  which  I  Inid  made  in  the  course  of  my 
examination  of  those  testimonials  (of  ■which  there  was  a  large  trunk 
full),  that  examination  led  every  member  of  the  committee  to  the 
conclusion  thst  tlie  sum  named  in  the  bill  which  I  had  caused  to  be 
referred  to  them,  was  justly  due  to  Massachusetts.  Accordingly,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Benton  of  Missouri)  reported  my  bill 
“  without  amendment,”  and  in  his  remarks  upon  the  bill,  when  it  was 
acted  upon  in  the  Senate,  he  said  (as  may  be  seen  in  Gales  and  Sea¬ 
ton’s  Register  of  Debates,  Vol.  5,  Part  1,  twentieth  of  April,  1830), 
“  Prejudices  have  prevailed  agiaust  these  claims.  I  have  felt  those 
prejudices.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  never  expected  to  vote  for 
tlieir  payment.” 

The  examination  of  the  voluminous  documents  which  were  presented 
in  support  of  that  claim,  and  the  preparation  to  sustain  and  carry  it 
through  the  Senate,  against  the  very  strong  prejudice  which  was 
known  to  exist  against  it,  in  that  as  well  as  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  occupied  much  of  my  time  and  attention  during  the  early 
part  of  the  session. 

That  session  terminated  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  and  on  our  way 
home  from  Washington,  in  June,  1830,  an  accident  occurred  which 
caused  me  greater  mental  suflering,  for  a  short  time,  than  I  had  ever 
before  experienced.  On  arriving  at  Providence  in  the  steamboat  from 
New  York  at  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  I  engaged  an  extra 
stage  to  take  my  family  to  Boston,  leaving  my  own  horses  and  carriage 
to  get  on  more  leisurely.  Mrs.  Silsbee  and  my  two  daughters  were  in 
the  stage  and  the  most  of  our  baggage  in  its  place,  when  the  horses 
of  the  stage  started,  without  any  driver  to  guide  or  control  them,  and 
were  almost  instantly  upon  a  full  run  and  continued  so,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  many  efforts  were  made  by  people  in  the  streets  to  stop  them,  until 
they  liad  proceeded  more  than  a  mile  from  the  wharf  from  which  they 
started,  when  the  collection  of  people  became  so  great  as  to  turn  the 
horses  towards  a  blacksmith’s  shop  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  and  such  was  their  velocity  at  that  moment  and  such  the  force 
with  which  they  went  against  the  shop  as  to  break  down  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  side  of  the  shop,  to  kill  the  leading  horses  and  not 
only  to  upset  the  stage  but  to  break  it  almost  entirely  to  pieces,  so 
much  so  as  to  render  it  unworthy  of  repair,  although  it  was  so  new 
a  carriage  as  to  have  been  in  use  but  a  very  few  days.  Before  the 
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Stage  got  otf  tlie  wharf  from  which  it  started,  I  stepped  into  a  light 
wagon  which  happened  to  be  at  hand,  and  ■went  in  piirsiut  as  fast  as  I 
could  make  two  horses  carry  me,  and  was  aiwut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  stage  and  in  full  view  of  it,  when  it  upset.  I  approached  the  site  of 
the  accident,  and  tlie  large  concourse  of  people  whicli  tlie  occurrence 
had  drawn  there,  with  feelings  which  cannot  be  duly  imagined  (ex¬ 
cept  by  one  who  has  been  similarly  situated)  and  which  I  am  incom¬ 
petent  to  describe.  I  felt  but  very  little,  if  any,  hope  of  finding  all 
my  family  alive,  and  considered  it  hardly  possible  that  either  of  them 
could  have  escaped  severe  injury ;  but  the  first  person  whom  I  saw,  on 
approaching  the  w’recked  carriage,  whom  I  knew,  was  my  daughter 
Mary  forcing  her  w'ay  through  the  crowd  to  meet  me  and  who,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  me,  proclaimed  the  happy  tidings  that  all  of  them  had  es¬ 
caped  injury.  I  shall  never  forget  that  moment,  nor  shall  I  ever  for¬ 
get  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Arnold  of  Providence,  whom 
I  had  never  before  seen,  and  who  took  my  family  to  his  house,  where 
they  received  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  himself  and  family, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  until  another  stage  w'as  procured  to  take  us  to 
Boston  from  whence  we  reached  home  on  the  same  day. 

I  left  home  again  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  and  passed  the 
short  session  of  1830-31  at  Washington,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  my 
family.  I  took  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Walker’s  boarding  house,  in  E  street, 
in  company  with  (Judge)  Ambrose  Spencer  of  New  York,  Thomas  H. 

Crawford,  -  Denny  of  Pennsylvania  and  Richard  Spencer  of 

Maryland,  all  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  pleasant 
associates.  The  individuals  who  composed  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  were  the  same  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  session ;  and  the  Massachusetts  delegation  the  same  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  at  the  commencement  of  that  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  twenty-first  Congress  as  at  the  first  session  of  that  Con¬ 
gress.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  that  session,  the 
Senate  w'as  occupied  in  its  judicial  capacity  by  the  trial  of  James  H. 
Peck,  a  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Missouri,  on  an  impeachment  for  “High  Misdemeanors  in  01Bce”found- 
ed  upon  charges  brought  against  him  by  Luke  Edward  Lawless  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  of  all  which  charges  the  said  Judge  Peck  was  acquitted  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

While  at  the  city  of  New  York  on  my  way  home  from  that  session 
of  Congress  in  March,  1831 ,  I  received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Monroe, 
late  President  of  the  United  States  (who  w'as  then  in  ill  health  and 
residing  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Governeur  Morris,  in  that  city)  to 
call  and  see  him.  I  accepted  the  invitation  and  passed  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  evening  with  the  venerable,  and  in  my  opinion,  most  deservedly 
esteemed  Ex-President,  towards  whom  I  entertained  great  and  sincere 
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regard  and  from  whom  I  had  received  many  civilities  ami  attentions. 
Mr.  Monroe’s  health  was  then  feeiile,  but  his  spirits  were  good,  his 
mind  having  been  mucli  relieved  (of  which  he  seemed  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  assuring  me)  l)y  tlie  tlien  recent  passage  by  Congress  of 
an  act  for  his  relief.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  some  vouchers, 
Mr  Monroe’s  accounts  with  the  government  during  some  of  his  foreign 
missions,  had  not  been  tlnally  settled,  and  a  balance  which  he  claimed 
upon  those  accounts,  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  remained  un¬ 
adjusted  and  unpaid. 

During  his  own  administration  of  the  government,  he  declined 
pressing  that  claim,  but  subsequently  it  Avas  presented  and  the  bill, 
to  Avhich  I  have  alluded,  had  been  passed  but  a  few  days  when  I  saw 
him.  He  spoke  of  it  with  very  great  satisfaction  and  expressed  in 
very  strong  terms  his  thanks  to  those  (of  whom  he  said  he  knew  me 
to  be  one)  Avho  had  aided  the  payment  of  his  claim.  An  event  which, 
he  said,  would  render  the  residue  of  his  life  much  more  quiet  and 
composed  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  for  although  it  would 
not  (as  he  declared)  bring  a  single  dollar  into  his  pocket,  it  Avould  en¬ 
able  him  to  pay  off  his  debts  and  thereby  relieve  his  mind  from  a  pres¬ 
sure  which  had  long  afflicted  it.  The  Ex-President  asked  me  to  take 
a  family  dinner  with  him  on  the  ensuing  day,  but,  as  I  was  to  leave 
New  York  by  the  steamboat  of  that  d.ay,  I  was  obliged  to  decline 
his  invitation,  which  I  should  otherwise  have  most  willingly  accepted, 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  passing  a  little  more  time  with 
him.  Mr.  Monroe  Avas  called  out  of  life  on  the  fourth  of  July  at  New 
York,  in  less  than  four  months  after  I  saAV  him  there. 

For  the  session  of  1831-32,  i)eing  the  flrst  session  of  the  twenty- 
second  Congress,  I  left  home  on  the  tAventieth  of  NoA'ember  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Silsbee  and  our  daughter  Mary,  besides  a  coachman 
and  a  female  attendant  (invariable  appendages  to  my  family,  when 
they  accompanied  me  to  Washington)  and  on  reaching  Washington 
took  a  suite  of  rooms  for  our  OAvn  private  use,  at  Gadsby’s  Hotel, 
which  Ave  occupied  during  the  session,  commencing  on  the  fifth  of 
December,  1831  and  continuing  until  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1832  —  the 
longest  session  of  Congress  Avhich  had  ever  been  held  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  EA-ery  indiA'idual  of  President 
Jackson’s  first  Cabinet  having  simultaneously  resigned  and  withdrawn 
from  their  respective  offices,  subsequently  to  the  second  session  of 
the  twenty-first  Congress  (Mr.  Ingliam  and  Mr.  Branch,  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  Navy  Departments  and  Mr.  Berrien,  Attorney  General,  having 
retired  in  disgust,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Eaton  of  the  State  and 
War  Departments,  at  the  friendly  suggestion,  as  avhs  understood,  of 
the  President)  the  neAV  Cabinet  which  had  been  appointed  in  the  re¬ 
cess,  and  who  were  in  office  at  the  commencement  of  the  flrst  session 
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of  the  twenty-second  Congress  were — Edward  Livingston  of  New 
York,  Secretary  of  State;  Louis  McLane  of  Delaware,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  War ;  Levi  Wood¬ 
bury  of  New  Hampshire,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Roger  B.  Taney  of 
Maryland,  Attorney  General  and  William  T.  Barry  of  Kentucky,  Post 
Master  General  (the  members  of  the  Cabinet  having  then  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  thereto  of  the  Post  Master  General). 

'I'he  Massachusetts  delegation  to  that  Congress  were,  in  the  Senate, 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  Congresses  (Mr.  Webster  and  myself) ; 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  John  Q.  Adams  of  Quincy,  Na¬ 
than  Appleton  of  Boston,  Isaac  C.  Bates  of  Northampton,  George  N. 
Briggs  of  Lanesboro,  Rufus  Choate  of  Salem,  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn  of 
Roxbury,  John  Davis  of  Worcester,  Edward  Everett  of  Charlestown, 
George  Grinnell  of  Greenfield,  Joseph  G.  Kendall  of  Leominster,  John 
Reed  of  Yarmouth,  James  E.  Hodges  of  Taunton  and  Jeremiah  Nel¬ 
son  of  Newburyport. 

The  most  important  subjects  which  occupied  the  time  and  attention 
of  Congress  in  the  course  of  that  unusually  protracted  session,  were 
an  “  Act  for  the  appointment  of  Representatives  among  the  several 
States  according  to  the  Fifth  Census,  ”  a  “  Bill  to  modify  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  an  Act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States”  (to  renew  the  Charter  of  the  Bank)  and  a  “  Bill  to 
alter  and  amend  the  several  Acts  imposing  duties  on  Imports  ”  since 
known  as  the  Tariff  Act  of  1832.  Much  time  was  consumed  in  the 
discussion  of  those  three  bills ;  and  upon  the  Tarift’  Bill  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  of  a  highly  sectional  character  and  productive  of  much  ex¬ 
citement;  for  although  the  bill  provided  for  a  considerable  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  a  number  of  articles  of  importation,  it  fell  so  far 
short  of  satisfying  the  southern  members  or  of  removing  the  com¬ 
plaints  which  had  been  created  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Union 
by  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1828,  that  the  passage  of  the  new 
bill  was  opposed  not  only  with  great  zeal  but  with  threats  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  further  enforcements  of  the  enactments  of  its  predeces¬ 
sor  (the  Tariff  Act  of  1828)  and  those  threats  w'ere  attempted  to  be 
put  in  execution,  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  by  means  of  the 
well-known  “  Nullification”  Acts  of  that  State,  the  ensuing  season  of 
that  year. 

In  the  month  of  May  I  received  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death  of 
my  good  old  mother,  at  the  age  of  over  eighty-two  years.  It  was  but 
a  day  or  two  before  I  heard  of  her  death  that  I  was  apprised  of  its 
near  approach,  and  the  information  was  such  as  not  to  encourage  any 
hope  of  my  being  able  to  reach  home  before  her  departure,  or  I  should 
certainly  have  made  the  effort  to  see  her  again  which,  as  I  then  appre¬ 
hended,  would  have  been  an  unavailing  one.  She  died  before  I  could 
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possibly  hnve  reached  home,  after  receiving  the  first  inteliigence  of  her 
sickness.  On  my  way  home  from  Washington  w'e  were  detained  sev¬ 
eral  days  at  Jersey  City  by  the  “  Cholera”  which  was  then  making 
such  havoc  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  to  have  stopped  the  running 
of  the  steamboats  from  thence  to  Providence,  and  to  have  interrupted 
every  other  means  of  getting  home  and  after  having,  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  procured  a  steamboat  by  means  of  a  special  application  to  the 
directors,  and  for  the  special  purpose  of  bringing  on  my  own  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  families  of  members  of  Congress  who  had  congregated  at 
Jer.sey  f’ity,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  obtained  permission 
to  land  upon  an  almost  uninhabited  part  of  the  shore  on  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  side  of  Fall  River, —  having  previously  been  forbidden  to 
approach  the  wharves  of  Newport  or  Providence, —  nor  were  we  per¬ 
mitted  to  land,  even  where  we  did,  until  such  a  close  medical  inspec¬ 
tion  of  each  and  all  the  passengers  had  taken  place  as  required  an  en¬ 
tire  day  for  its  performance.  These  detentions  delayed  our  return 
to  Salem  until  the  twenty-fifth  of  July. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1832,  my  son  and  his  family  be¬ 
came  the  occupants  of  a  new  house  which  he  had  built  on  a  site  im¬ 
mediately  contiguous  to  my  own  homestead,  thereby  affording  us  the 
pleasure  of  having  himself  and  family  located  near  us. 

In  the  month  of  October  of  that  year,  tlie  “  Whigs”  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  hi^d  a  convention  at  Worcester,  composed  of  delegates  from  all 
and  eacli  of  the  towns  of  the  State  and  constituting  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  Mild  most  respectable  political  assemblages  that  had  ever  been  held 
in  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  Electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  nominating  a  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth ;  of  which  conven¬ 
tion  I  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Salem  and  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  preside  over  its  deliberations,  which  occupied  two  days. 

To  leave  home  for  Washington,  either  with  or  without  my  family,  and 
especially  if  unaccompanied  by  them,  was  an  event  which  had  always 
caused  so  much  more  of  inquietude  than  pleasure,  that  it  was  but  sel¬ 
dom  spoken  of  in  the  family  until  the  time  of  departure  had  so  nearly 
arrived  that  the  preparations  for  it  could  no  longer  be  delayed ;  and 
towards  the  autumn  of  that  year  (1832)  I  felt  a  greater  reluctance  to 
leaving  home  than  I  had  ever  before  experienced,  which  was  caused 
partly  by  the  death  of  my  mother  in  the  course  of  my  last  absence, 
hut  principally  by  the  apparently  increased  indisposition  of  my  brother 
William,  who,  although  he  continued  to  take  his  usual  walk  almost  every 
day  and  to  attend  to  his  business  as  usual,  had  for  several  years  been 
afllicted  with  complaints  of  a  pulmonary  character.  So  strong  was 
my  aversion  to  leaving  home  at  that  time  that  I  had  concluded  to  re¬ 
sign  my  seat  in  the  Senate  and  would  certainly  have  done  so  but  for  a 
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consultation  with  Doctor  Jackson  of  Boston  after  an  examination  by 
him,  of  niy  brother’s  complaints,  by  which  my  apprehension  of  any 
sudden  or  rapid  change  in  my  brother’s  liealth  was  greatly  relieved ; 
that  circumstance,  aided  by  the  solicitations  of  a  number  of  my  polit¬ 
ical  friends  not  to  retire  from  the  Senate  at  that  time,  induced  me  to 
withhold  iny  resignation  and  again  to  take  my  seat  in  the  Senate,  for 
which  purpose  I  left  Salem  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November,  unac¬ 
companied  by  any  of  my  family,  and  on  reaching  Washington  took 
lodgings  with  a  former  landlady,  Mrs.  Walker,  in  E  street,  in  company 
with  Thomas  II.  Crawford  of  Pennsylvania  (an  old  messmate  in  the 
same  house),  II.  A.  Ballard  of  Louisiana,  II.  A.  S.  Dearborn  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Julian  C.  Verplanck  of  New  York,  and  William  W.  Ells¬ 
worth  of  Connecticut,  all  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  agreeable  men.  The  individuals  w’ho  composed  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  and  those  who  composed  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  delegation,  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  were  the  same 
at  the  commencement  of  that  second  session  of  the  twenty-second 
Congress,  as  at  the  first  session  of  that  Congress. 

The  “Nullification”  acts  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1832,  having  for  their  object  a  resistance  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  existing  Tariff  Acts,  had  caused  great  excitement  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  country,  and  strong  apprehensions  of  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  peace  of  the  Union,  in  every  other  section  of  it.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  when  the  twenty-second  Congress  com¬ 
menced  its  second  session  in  December,  1832,  a  moment  of  greater 
solicitude,  touching  the  efficiency  of  our  Constitution  and  laws,  than 
had  existed  since  the  adoption  of  our  present  form  of  government. 
Shortly  after  Congress  had  assembled,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  his  proclamation  upon  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  session,  a  bill  (usually  called  the  Force  Bill)  was  reported,  enti¬ 
tled  an  “  Act  further  to  provide  lor  the  collection  of  duties  oii  Im¬ 
ports”  which,  after  much  discussion  and  strong  opposition  from  some 
of  the  southern  members,  was  passed  into  a  law.  In  the  course  of 
the  session,  and  in  consequence  of  the  then  highly  agitated  state  of 
the  public  mind,  another  bill  (called  the  “  Compromise  Bill”)  and  a 
very  important  one  (prepared  and  reported  by  Henry  Clay)  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  passed,  entitled  an  “  Act  to  modify  the  Act  of  July  14,  1832, 
and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  Imports,”  and  providing  for  such 
present  and  future  reduction  of  duties,  as  that  after  the  year  1842  no 
articles  of  importation  are  to  be  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  That  bill  received  the  approbation  and 
support  of  all  the  southern  and  many  of  the  western  members,  and 
was  opposed  by  most  of  the  northern  and  eastern  members  who  con- 
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sidered  its  provisions  to  be  such  as  {treatly  to  endanger,  if  not  break 
down,  some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments. 

While  thus  anxiously  occupied  by  the  deeply  interesting  and  un¬ 
pleasant  public  duties  of  that  session  I  received,  most  unexpectedly. 
Intelligence  of  a  heavy  domestic  affliction.  My  letters  by  the  mail  of 
Friday  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1833,  reached  me  while  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  chamber,  and  the  first  of  them  that  I  opened,  which  was  from 
Mrs.  Silsbee  and  which  was  written  Monday  the  fourteenth  of  that 
month,  contained  the  afflicting  intelligence  that  my  brother  William  had, 
on  that  day,  been  so  far  prostrated  by  a  sudden  and  severe  access  of 
his  disorder  as  to  leave  no  liope  of  his  recovery  from  it.  Immediately 
on  reading  that  letter  I  gave  notice  to  my  colleague  in  the  Senate  (Mr. 
Websterl  that  I  should  leave  the  city  in  a  few  hours  for  home,  and 
proceeded  to  my  lodgings  to  prepare  myself  to  take  passage  in  the  first 
stage  for  Baltimore ;  but  on  reaching  my  lodgings  and  there  reading 
my  other  letters,  of  which  there  were  several  on  the  same  subject 
from  different  members  of  my  family  and  from  other  connections,  no 
room  seemed  to  be  left  for  the  most  feeble  hope  that  my  brother’s  life 
would  continue  until  I  could  reach  home  or  even  so  long  as  the  sad 
intelligence  of  its  approaching  termination  had  been  on  its  way  to  me, 
and  by  most  of  those  letters  I  was  admonished  to  be  prepared  to  hear 
of  his  death  by  the  next  mail.  But  one  occurrence  in  the  course  of 
my  life  up  to  that  time  had  caused  such  painful  sensations,  as  that  in¬ 
telligence.  For  some  time  I  hesitated  what  course  to  pursue,  but 
finally  concluded  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  next  day’s  mail,  indulging 
a  feeble  hope,  though  but  a  very  feeble  one,  that  it  might  bring  less 
gloomy  tidings.  By  the  mail  of  Saturday,  I  received  but  one  letter, 
which  was  written  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  my  brother  William 
was  living,  but  no  hope  at  all  was  entertained  of  his  continuing 
thyough  the  day.  Sunday’s  mail  brought  the  letters  written  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  (which  should  have  reached  me  on  Saturday)  announc¬ 
ing  the  melancholy  event  of  my  brother’s  death  at  about  noon  that 
day  (fifteenth  of  January)  and  reciting  such  particulars  of  his  last 
moments  and  of  the  uncommon  firmness  of  character  and  great  com¬ 
posure  of  mind  with  which  he  spoke  of  his  approaching  end  and  took 
leave  of  his  family  and  connections  (those  absent,  as  well  as  those 
about  him)  as  could  not  fall  to  afford  much  consolation.  Although  my 
brother’s  health  was  evidently  more  feeble  when  I  left  home  in  the 
autumn  of  1832  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  autumn,  he  was,  never¬ 
theless,  at  the  counting  room  almost  every  day,  except  in  wet  weather, 
and  I  had  no  apprehension  that,  even  in  the  event  of  his  being  more 
unwell,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  so  sudden  a  change  would  take 
place  as  not  to  afford  me  time  to  be  with  him  in  his  last  days ;  if  I  had 
entertained  such  an  apprehension,  I  should  most  certainly  have  re- 
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mained  at  home  and  re'^igned  my  seat  in  the  Senate,  as  I  contemplated 
doing  and  which,  from  the  moment  of  hearing  of  my  brother’s  in¬ 
creased  sickness  and  death,  I  have  most  sincerely  regretted  not  having 
done,  and  shall  never  cease  to  regret  it. 

During  the  whole  of  the  second  session  of  the  twenty-second  Con¬ 
gress  the  chair  of  the  Senate  was  occupied  by  a  president  pro  tem¬ 
pore  (Hugh  E.  White  of  Tennessee)  in  consequence  of  the  resigna¬ 
tion  by  John  C.  Calhoun  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1832,  of 
his  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  which  was  the  first 
instance  of  a  resignation  of  that  office  since  its  creation  in  1789,  by 
the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution  and  form  of  government. 

Governor  Lincoin,  who  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Massachusetts, 
having  announced  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1833 
(while  I  was  at  Washington),  that  he  should  decline  a  reeiection  to 
the  gubernatorial  chair  of  that  State,  my  name  was  presented,  among 
others,  in  the  public  papers,  as  a  candidate  for  that  office,  and  I  was 
solicited  by  letters  from  some  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  State, 
to  authorize  them  to  propose  me  to  a  Convention  which  was  then  con¬ 
templated  to  be  held  at  Boston,  in  March,  for  the  purpose  of  desig¬ 
nating  a  successor  to  Governor  Lincoln,  but  I  declined  giving  any 
such  authority. 

The  first  presidential  term  of  office  of  General  Jackson  terminated 
with  the  close  of  that  session  of  Congress,  on  the  third  of  March. 
1833.  Although  my  public  duties  led  me  occasionally  to  the  presence 
of  General  Jackson,  and  sometimes  to  lengthy  interviews  with  him 
on  subjects  connected  with  my  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  relation  to  duties  of  an  executive  character,  I  must  (not¬ 
withstanding  my  political  opposition")  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  I 
never,  on  any  occasion,  either  in  visits  of  duty  or  of  ceremony,  had 
to  encounter  any  of  that  irritability  or  impetuosity  of  temper  which 
has  been  so  generally  and,  I  presume,  justly  ascribed  to  him ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  his  deportment  towards  me  was  always  gentlemanly 
and  his  civilities  and  attentions  towards  both  myself  and  my  family, 
were,  on  all  occasions,  such  as  could  not  fall  to  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory.  Being  anxious  to  reach  home  as  early  as  my  public  duties 
would  admit  of,  I  left  Washington  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of 
March,  without  waiting  to  attend  the  ceremonies  of  the  second  in¬ 
auguration  of  General  Jackson.  In  consecpience  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather  on  that  and  the  preceding  day,  1  w'as  detained  at  Balti¬ 
more  nearly  a  week  by  the  Impracticability  of  getting  on  either  by 
water  or  by  land  conveyance,  as  neither  steamboats  nor  stages  were 
moving,  and  I  did  not  reach  home  until  the  fifteenth  of  March. 

Having  been  appointed  by  my  late  brother  William  one  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  his  will  and  also  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  minor  chil- 
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(Iren  (in  conjunction  witli  his  widow  and  inj'  brother  Zachariah)  the 
duties  appcrtainin<r  to  those  trusts  received  iny  earliest  attention  after 
reaching  home  and  were  commenced  at  the  first  session  of  the  Pro¬ 
bate  Court  for  this  county  w’hich  took  place  after  my  return  to  Salem. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  (1833)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
(G<*neral  Jackson)  visited  the  New  England  States  and  on  his  way 
eastward  from  Boston,  in  the  month  of  June,  passed  a  night  and  a 
part  of  two  days  at  the  Mansion  House  Hotel  in  this  city,  to  which 
he  was  conducted  by  a  public  procession  which  met  him  at  Marble¬ 
head,  and  where  rooms  had  been  provided  for  him.  In  these  rooms 
(probably  in  consequence  of  his  health  being  feeble  at  that  time)  he 
remained  the  whole  time  he  was  in  the  city  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  morning’s  visit  to  the  East  India  Marine  Hall,  where  a  number 
of  our  citizens  were  introduced  to  him.  On  leaving  the  city,  the 
President  rode  through  some  of  our  principal  streets,  which  was  the 
only  opportunity  afforded  to  any  of  the  female  part  of  the  coinmnnity 
to  sec  him. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  state  was  visited  by  a  distinguished 
political  opponent  of  General  Jackson  and  a  rival  candidate  for  the 
ITesidency  of  the  United  States  at  the  then  recent  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  —  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Clay,  while  at  Boston,  was  in¬ 
vited  by  a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  (dtizens  to  visit 
this  city,  which  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  day  fixed  upon 
for  that  purpose  he  was  conducted  from  Boston  by  the  committee 
through  the  towns  of  Lynn  and  Danvers  (at  both  of  which  places  he 
met  a  public  reception  and  some  detention),  was  met  by  a  larire  caval¬ 
cade  of  the  citizens  of  Salem,  passed  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city,  was  publicly  received  at  the  “  Mansion  House  Hotel”  by  a 
short  address  from  myself  (as  chairman  of  the  committee)  to  which 
Mr.  Clay  replied,  and  after  being  introduced  to  an  immense  congre¬ 
gation  of  citizens,  partook  of  a  public  dinner  provided  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  siibsecinently  to  which,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  (who  had  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Boston  and  who  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mrs. 
.Silsbee  to  be  with  her  during  Mr.  Clay’s  visit  to  the  city,  and  who 
had,  accordingly,  been  passing  the  day  with  her)  passed  the  evening 
and  night  at  my  house  where  they  were  met  by  a  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  there  for  that  purpose.  .After 
taking  breakfast  with  my  family  the  next  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay 
were  conveyed  hack  to  Boston,  the  former  by  myself  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  and  the  latter  (Mrs.  Clay)  by  some  of  my  con¬ 
nections  in  a  private  carriage. 

The  Convention  which  had  been  proposed  to  be  held  at  Boston  in 
the  month  of  March,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  a  successor  to 
Governor  Lincoln,  was  postponed  until  October  and  then  held  at  Wor- 
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cester  where  a  conimittee  of  that  l)0(ly,  appointed  for  tliat  purpose, 
reported  luy  name  with  that  of  one  other  individual,  as  candidate  for 
the  ;iubernatorial  chair.  On  ))ein}'  apprisetl  of  tin;  proceedings  at 
that  Convention,  it  was  with  inncli  satisfaction  that  I  lieard  that  an¬ 
other  individual  than  myself  (a  gentleman  residing  at  Worcester  and 
not  the  one  wliose  name  liad  l)een  reported  by  the  committee  witli  my 
own)  had  been  designated  by  the  Convention  as  their  candidate.  1 
had  never  antliorizod  any  one  to  make  such  a  nomination,  nor  said  nor 
done  anything  to  induce  a  belief  that  I  should  or  could  acipiiesce  in 
the  nomination,  if  made;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  had  refused  the  solic¬ 
ited  permission  of  several  individuals  to  use  my  name  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  I  was  quite  tired  of  the  public  duties  appertaining  to  the 
situation  which  I  then  held,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  (a 
situation  sufficiently  elevated  and  honorable  to  All  the  measure  of  any 
reasonable  man’s  ambition  and  certainly  not  an  inferior  one  to  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  State)  and  felt  a  yet  >tronger  aversion  to  assume  any  new 
and,  to  me,  untried  ones. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  November,  183H,  Mrs.  Silsbee  and  our 
two  daughters  accompanied  me  towards  Washington  as  (ar  as  Phila¬ 
delphia,  wher<!  they  passed  about  three  weeks,  and  then  joined  me  at 
Washington,  where  I  had  previously  engaged  a  suite  of  private  rooms 
for  the  session,  at  Mrs.  Thompson’s  boarding  house  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  opposite  the  “  Centre-Market.”  The  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government  at  the  commencement  of  that  first 
session  of  the  twenty-third  Congress  were  .Andrew  .lacksou.  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York,  V'’ice-President  of  the 
United  States;  Louis  McLane  of  Delaware,  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Livingston,  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  having  lieen  appointed  Min¬ 
ister  to  France) ;  Roger  B.  Taney  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  Treasury  ; 
lA^wis  (’ass  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  War;  Levi  Woodbury  of  New 
Hampshire,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  William  T.  Barry  of  Kentucky, 
Post  Master  General  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  of  New  York, 
Attorney  General.  The  Massachu-setts  delegation  of  that  Congress 
were  Daniel  Webster  and  myself  In  the  Senate;  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  .lohn  Quincy  Adams  of  Quincy,  Isaac  C.  Bates  of 
Northampton,  William  Baylies  of  We.st  Bridgewater,  George  N.  Briggs 
of  Lanosboro,  Rufus  Choate  of  Saiem,  John  Davis  of  Worcester,  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  of  Charle.stown,  Benjamin  Gorham  of  Boston.  George 
Grinnell.  jr.,  of  Greenfield,  (Jayton  P.  Osgood  of  Andover,  John  Reed 
of  Yarmouth,  and  William  Jackson  of  Newton. 

That  session  (1833-.34)  which  continued  until  the  thirtieth  of  June 
was  not  only  a  long  one,  but,  to  me,  a  more  laborious  one  than 
usual.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  the  “  Whig  ”  members 
constituted  a  majority  of  the  Senatiq  and  were  therefore  enabled,  for 
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the  first  time  for  several  years,  to  organize  the  committees  of  that 
body.  They  made  no  further  changes,  however,  than  to  secure  the 
control  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  committees,  by  placing  upon 
them  a  chairman  and  a  majority  of  members  of  their  own  party; 
under  tliat  organization  I  was  made  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  btit  neither  the  honor  nor  the  situation  nor  the  increased 
labours  which  it  caused  me,  were  either  solicited  or  desired  by  me. 
In  the  spring  of  1834  my  .son’s  wife  made  us  a  visit  (having  been  ac¬ 
companied  from  Salem  by  some  of  her  connections)  and  passed  a  few 
weeks  with  us  at  Washington.  I  returned  to  Salem  with  my  family 
on  the  si.xth  of  July. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  .■\ugust,  1834,  a  public  dinner  was  given  by 
the  Whigs  of  Salem  to  my  colleague  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
(Daniel  Webster)  and  myself,  in  a  large  pavilion,  erected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  centre  of  the  mall  and  nearly  in  front  of  my  residence. 
That  *•  Whig-dinner”  (given  to  evince  an  approbation  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  their  own  and  of  the  other  *•  Whig  members”  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  measures  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government)  was  much  the  largest  festival  of  the 
kind  that  had  ever  been  held  in  this  town  or  in  the  county;  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  liieutenant  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  several  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  Congress  and  many  other  distin¬ 
guished  guests  from  Boston  and  elsewhere  were  present,  by  invitation 
from  the  Committee  of  .Arrangements. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November,  1834,  1  left  town  again  with 
Mrs.  Silsbee  and  our  ilanghter  Mary,  for  Washington,  where  we  took 
a  suite  of  rooms  to  ourselves  at  Miss  Corcoran’s  boarding-house,  on 
IV'unsylvania  \  venue,  'riit^  members  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  at  the  commencement  of  that  second  session  of  the 
twenty-third  Congress  were  Andrew  Jackson,  President,  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Van  Bnren,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  John  Forsyth  of 
Georgia,  Secretary  of  State  (Louis  McLane  having  resigned  that 
office) :  Levi  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire,  Secretary  of  the  'I'reas- 
ury  (the  Senate  having  refused  lo  conllrm  the  appointment  of  Roger 
B.  Taney  to  that  office) ;  Lewis  Cass  of  Michiuan,  Secretary  of  War; 
Mahlan  Dickerson  of  New  Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  William 
'I'.  Barry  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster  General,  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler 
of  New  York.  .Attorney  General.  The  Massachusetts  delegation  were 
the  same  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  as  at  the  preceding  ses¬ 
sion.  with  the  exception  of  two  changes  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  viz.,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  in  the  place  of  Rufns  Choate,  from 
Salem,  and  Levi  Lincoln  In  the  place  of  John  Davis  of  Worcester. 

.At  the  commencement  of  that  session  of  Congress,  there  were 
strong  apprehensions  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  that  this  country 
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and  France  might  become  involved  in  war.  In  consequence  of  the 
French  Government  having  caused  to  be  protested,  for  non-payment, 
a  draft  upon  it  from  our  government,  for  the  first  instalment  of  the 
indemnity  (which  had  been  settled  by  treaty  and  which  had  become 
due)  for  spoliations  on  our  <'onnnerce,  a  controversy  liad  taken  place 
between  the  two  governments,  which  caused  the  French  Minister 
(Mr.  Serusier)  to  ask  for  passports  and  to  leave  this  country,  and 
our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  France  (Edward  Livingston)  to  leave 
that  country,  and  which  for  some  time  seemed  to  leave  hut  small  hope 
of  an  amicable  adjustment. 

At  that  time,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  l)eiHg  ••  VVhigs,”  they  could 
constitute  the  committees  of  the  body  as  they  pleased ;  but  there  were 
a  few  individuals  of  that  majority  who  were  disposed  to  place  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Peace  or  War,  wholly  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government;  and  in  accordance  with  those  views,  were 
desirous  that  the  “Committee  on  Foreign  Relations”  (to  which  that 
part  of  the  President’s  message  relating  to  the  situation  of  afiairs  with 
France  would  be  referred)  should  l)e  composed  entirely  of  the  political 
friends  of  the  administration  —  our  political  opponents.  The  principal 
objection  to  such  a  committee  was  caused  by  the  well-known  impetu¬ 
osity  of  General  .lackson,  which,  it  was  strongly  apprehended  by  many, 
might  lead  us,  unnecessarily,  into  war,  and  which  might  be  prevented 
by  such  a  report  from  the  committee  as  would  fully  sustain  our  own 
country,  in  each  and  every  branch  of  its  government,  without  causing 
irritation  to  that  of  France.  A  fter  considerable  private  discussion  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  composition  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  a 
meeting  of  the  Whig  members  of  the  Senate  was  held  at  my  rooms, 
where,  after  considerable  di.scussion,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  delations  should  i)e  composed,  as  at  the 
preceding  session,  of  a  majority  of  Whig  members  with  Mr.  Clay  as 
their  chairman.  The  arrangements  of  the  evening  were  acted  upon 
next  day  and,  in  due  time,  a  most  able  report  touching  the  situation 
of  things  with  France  was  made  by  Mr.  Clay,  which  met  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  all  parties,  and  in  my  judgment,  contributed  greatly  to  the  ami¬ 
cable  adjustment  of  the  controversy  to  winch  it  related,  and  thereby 
to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

That  session  of  Congress,  of  l834-3."»,  though  a  short  one,  was  to 
me  the  moat  laborious  one  that  1  had  experienced.  The  duties  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  (of  which  I  was  reelected  the  chairman), 
were  much  more  onerous  than  usual,  and  in  addition  to  the  other  nu¬ 
merous  questions  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  that  committee, 
there  was  one  whicli  occupied  much  of  my  time  and  attention.  In  the 
course  of  the  two  preceding  sessions  there  had  been  much  conversa¬ 
tion  and  some  public  discussion  relative  to  the  then  existing  number  of 
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Custom  House  olHccrs,  and  of  their  coinpeiisatioiis;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding' session  of  Congress,  I  was  requested  by  several 
distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  to  endeavour  to  obtain  such  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  as  would  enable  Congress  to  act  upon  it.  In 
accordance  with  the  views  and  feelings  w’hich  I  had  long  entertained 
and  often  expressed  both  publicly  and  privately  on  the  subject,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  requests  of  others,  I  ollered  a  Resolution  on  the 
26th  of  June  (a  few  days  before  the  adjournment  of  the  preceding 
session)  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  to  Con¬ 
gress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  then  ensuing  session  “  the  amount 
of  revenue  collected ;  theuumberof  entries  and  clearances;  the  amount 
of  tonnage  etitered ;  and  the  amount  of  fees  received,  at  each  of  the 
Custom  llou.scs  for  each  of  the  two  last  years;  also  the  amount  and 
rate  ol  coinmi.ssion  charged  by  each  of  the  collectors  on  the  revenue 
collected  by  him:  the  number  of  officers  of  every  description  employed 
at  each  of  tiie  ('ustom  Houses  ;  the  amount  of  the  emoluments  of  every 
kind  received  by  each  of  those  officers  and  tln^  expenses  incident  to 
their  respective  offices  for  each  of  the  two  last  years,  and  also  whether 
any.  and  if  any,  such  of  those  offices  or  officers  may  bi‘  dispensed 
with,  without  injury  to  the  public  service."  With  the  information 
called  for  by  that  resolution  (which  was  obtained  soon  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Congress,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce)  and 
such  as  1  had  been  able  to  obtain  by  means  of  correspondence  and  of 
personal  interviews  with  the  Collectors  and  other  officers  of  thq  Rev¬ 
enue,  as  well  as  with  mercantile  gentlemen,  I  was  requested  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  other  members  of  the  Committe<‘  on  Commerce  to 
propose  a  “  Rill  to  regulate  the  number  and  compensation  of  Custom 
House  officers”  (of  whom  there  were  more  than  llfteeh  hundred,  of 
various  grade)  which,  .ifua’  much  labor,  both  of  body  and  mind,  I  ac¬ 
complished  in  such  manner  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  every  member 
of  the  committee  (which  comprised  imlividuals  of  both  political  par¬ 
ties)  and  on  its  Iming  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  1  succei'd(;d  in  carrying 
it  through  that  body  without  any  alterations  or  amendments  whatever, 
except  such  as  were  propo.sed  by  myself.  .Although  the  bill  provided 
for  very  considerable  changes  of  the  compensations  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  officers  increasing  some  and  reducing  others,  as  well  as  for  a 
reduction  of  the  numbers  of  those  officers  in  several  of  the  districts; 
and  although  many  amendments  were  proposed  by  numbers  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  both  political  parties  and  from  various  sections  of  the  country 
(founded  upon  letters  from  Custom  House  officers  and  aided  and  urged 
by  the  preseiiceof  those  officers,  a  hostof  whom  had  c<dlected  at  Wash¬ 
ington  from  nearly  all  the  principal  districts  of  the  Union,  to  attend, 
and,  if  practicable,  to  influence  the  action  of  Congress  upon  that 
bill)  yet  I  sncceeded  (though  I  hardly  know  how’  it  should  have  so 
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bs4>peucd)  in  resisting  them  all ;  and  the  hill  iiasscd  the  Senate  sufll- 
ciently  early  in  the  session  for  the  consideration  of,  and  decision  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  it ;  hut  it  was  no  further  acted 
upon  by  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  than  to  be  reported  by  its  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Commerce  with  a  few,  and  but  a  few  amendments. 

My  duties  in  the  Senate  were  to  terminate  on  the  third  of  March, 
1835,  and  the  session  of  the  r.«gislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  new  election  was  to  be  made,  was  to  commence 
early  in  January.  To  prevent  any  use  being  made  of  my  name  on 
that  occasion,  I  caused  notice  to  be  given  through  the  public  news¬ 
papers  early  in  December  (although  urged  by  several  friends  ni>t  to 
do  so)  of  my  intention  to  retire  from  public  life  after  the  third  of 
March ;  and  that  I  declined  being  considered  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tlon  to  the  seat  which  I  then  occupied  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  that  notice  no  candidate  had 
been  nominated,  but  immediately  thereafter  several  candidates  were 
announced  and  among  them  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Levi  Lincoln 
(late  Governor),  John  Davis,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  Isaac  C. 
Hates  and  several  others.  It  was  some  time  after  the  first  trial,  and 
not  until  after  several  successive  ballotiugs,  by  each  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  that  the  choice  of  my  successor  was  (‘ffecteil  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Governor  Davis. 

About  the  middle  of  February  my  son  made  us  a  visit,  from  Salem, 
and  passed  the  residue  of  the  session  with  us  at  Washington.  On  the 
night  of  the  third  of  March,  or  rather,  on  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  on  the  close  of  that  day’s  session,  which  did  not  take  place 
until  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  of  March,  my  public  services  terminated.  1  left  Washing¬ 
ton  accompanied  by  those  of  my  family  who  were  then  with  me.  on 
the  morning  of  the  (ifth  of  March  and  reached  home  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  that  month. 

Relieved  from  those  public  cares  which  had  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  my  time  and  of  my  attention  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which 
bad  caused  long  and  frequent  absences  from  my  home  and  from  my 
business,  I  indulged  a  strong  and  as  I  then  thought  a  well-founded 
hope  that  some  years  of  interrupted  domestic  (piiet  and  happiness 
might  be  in  store  for  me.  Hut  Providence  had  otherwise  ordained, 
and  that  hope  which  I  had  so  fondly  anticipated,  was  soon  and  most 
severelv  blighted. 

.\lthongli  Mrs.  Silsbee’s  health  had  been  •'Uch,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  as  to  compel  her  occasionally  to  keep  her 
chaml)er  for  several  days  together,  yet,  at  other  times,  her  health 
seemed  to  be  as  good  and  her  enjoyment  of  society  aitout  the  same  as 
usual;  and  on  the  last  night  of  the  session  she  w.as  at  the  “  Capitol’’ 
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HOinetimes  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  sometimes  in  the  Hail  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  her  female 
friends,  until  after  midnight.  Site  was  more  or  less  unwell  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey  home  and  for  some  time  after  reaching  there. 
In  the  course  of  the  month  of  May  she  p.-issed  about  ten  days  at  the 
Lynn  Mineral  Spring  Hotel  and  returned  from  thence  with  improved 
health.  In  the  early  part  of  .July  she  was  with  her  niece,  Mrs.  Sally 
Rogers,  several  days  immediately  preceding  the  death  of  that  lady, 
which  event  and  the  exertions  which  it  caused,  had,  I  am  apprehen¬ 
sive,  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  her  own  health. 

On  the  third  of  .\ugnst,  Mrs.  Silsbee,  our  two  daughters,  our  niece 
•Mary  .Vnn  Wellman,  and  myself,  set  out  on  a  journey,  which  had 
been  some  weeks  in  contemplation,  towards  Saratoga  Springs,  the 
waters  of  which  had.  on  several  former  occasions,  been  so  highly 
beneficial  to  Mrs.  Silsbee  that  she  felt  a  strong  confidence  in  their 
further  efHcieiicy.  We  travelled  slowly  via  Worcester,  Springfield, 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  York  City,  Rockaway,  West  Point,  Cat- 
skill  Mountains,  and  .Albany,  stopping  at  each  of  those  places,  and 
arrived  at  Saratoga  on  the  fourteenth  of  .Vugust.  The  journey  had, 
apparently,  been  tienefleial  to  Mrs.  Silsbee,  and  the  next  morning  after 
reaching  .‘'arat<*ga  she  commenced  the  use  of  the  waters  by  walking 
to  the  Springs  for  that  purpose,  and  continued  to  use  them  for  three 
days  with  a  strong  h()pc  that  she  should  derive  the  same  l»eneflt  from 
them  which  she  had  realized  on  all  former  occasions ;  but  after  hav¬ 
ing  used  them  those  three  days,  she  became  suddenly  so  unwell  while 
at  the  dinner  tal)le  (the  last  at  which  she  ever  sat  except  in  her  own 
chamber)  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire  to  her  chamber,  to  whicli  she  was 
confined  under  tlie  care  of  a  physician,  until  the  twenty-third  of 
.August,  wlien  she  took  a  short  ride,  and  on  the  next  morning  con¬ 
cluded  to  commence  her  journey  homeward.  We  accordingly  left 
our  lodgings  at  Congress  Hall  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  of  Mon¬ 
day  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  and  reached  Troy  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day.  It  was  Mrs.  Silsbee’s  wish  and  intention  to  return 
by  land  carriage;  via  Lebanon,  Northampton  and  Worcester,  but  the 
fatigue  of  riding  from  Saratoga  to  Troy  was  such  that  she  abandoned, 
though  very  reluctantly,  her  intention  of  making  the  journey  by  land, 
and  concluded  t«)  take  passage  in  the  steamboat  to  New  York  and 
thence  to  Providence.  .After  resting  at  Troy  until  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-sixth  we  took  tin;  boat  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  New  York 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day;  left  there  the  next  morning 
and  arrived  at  Providence  on  the  same  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh 
where  we  were  detained  by  the  indisposition  of  onr  niece  until  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-ninth,  when  we  left  Providence  iu  the  railroad 
cars,  at  seven  o’clock,  re.iched  Boston  at  half-past  nine  o’clock,  and  by 
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means  of  au  extra  stafje  from  thence,  reached  home  about  noon  on 
Saturday  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  after  an  absenct-  of  twenty-six 
days. 

We  Were  all  very  glad  to  ttnd  ourselves  at  home  and  Mrs.  Silsbee 
said,  on  entering  the  house,  that  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  events  of 
her  life.  In  about  au  hour  after  getting  into  the  house  she  retired 
from  the  parlour  to  her  chamber  and  to  her  bed  and  sent  for  her  phy¬ 
sician,  Dr.  Treadwell,  who  .seemed  to  entertain  no  apprehension  but 
that  her  health  might  and  would  be  restored ;  nor  had  I  then  entertained 
any  doubts  but  that,  with  the  comforts  of  home  and  the  aid  of  her  phy¬ 
sician,  lier  health  would  soon  be  improved;  but  after  the  expiration  of 
a  week,  tinding  no  apparent  cliange  for  the  l)etter,  I  began  to  feel 
some  gloomy  foreb«»dings  and.  with  tlie  approt)ation  of  Dr.  Tread¬ 
well,  called  Dr.  Jackson  from  Boston  lor  his  examination  of  the  case, 
and  advice.  He,  too,  as  well  as  Dr.  Treadwell,  seemed  to  entertain  no 
doubt  as  to  the  restoration  of  Mrs.  Silsbee  to  her  usual  state  of  health. 
My  fears  were  much  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  dispelled,  by  the  result 
of  that  consuliation  of  physicians,  and  continued  so  for  another  week, 
when  the  increased  debility  of  Mrs.  Silsbee  was  such  as  to  leave  to 
me  but  little  hope  of  her  recovery ;  although  Dr.  Treadwell’s  opinion 
seemed  not  to  be  much  changed  until  three  or  four  days  before  lier 
death,  which  took  place  at  half-past  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday  evening 
the  twentieth  day  of  September,  just  three  weeks  and  one  day  after 
reaching  home  from  our  journey.  Her  remains  were  entomimd  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  September,  the  day  preceding  the  tlfty-seventh 
anniversary  i)f  her  birth  (which  was  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
September,  1778)  and  within  three  months  of  thirty-three  years  after 
our  marriage. 

It  was  the  tirst  death  of  au  adult  person  at  which  1  had  ever  been 
present  —  no  sucli  event  having  taken  place  among  my  own  connec¬ 
tions  (the  Silsbees)  from  the  period  of  my  father’s  death  (which  hap¬ 
pened  abroad)  in  1791,  until  that  of  my  mother  (forty-one  years 
thereafter)  in  1832,  which,  as  also  that  of  my  brother  William,  about 
eight  months  subserjuently,  took  place  while  I  was  at  Wa.shington. 
The  two  last  afflictive  events  had,  as  I  then  believed,  prepared  me  to 
meet  and  to  sustain  the  loss  of  any  of  my  connections,  however  near 
and  dear  to  me,  who  might  be  called  out  of  life  before  me;  and  I  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  belief  even  until  .Mrs.  Silsl)ee  had  passed  from  this  to 
another  world  when  I  found  that  I  had  greatly  overrated  my  ability  to 
meet  such  a  trying  event,  the  recollection  and  ett’ect  of  which  may  be 
assuaged  by  time,  but  can  never  be  obliterated  —  it  has  caused  a  void  in 
my  life  which  I  feel  every  hour  of  the  day  —  the  sad  thought  that  she 
is  gone  forever  mixes  itself  with  all  my  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
high  moral  worth  of  my  deceased  wife,  as  well  as  her  great  delicacy 
of  mind  and  manners,  was  extensively  known  and  highly  appreciated. 
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How  my  time  was  occupied,  until  I  wa.s  placed  in  the  discharge  of 
public  duties,  may  be  conjectured  from  wliat  I  have  already  narrated; 
but  my  labours  during  the  eigliteen  years  tliai  I  was  engaged  in  the 
public  service  (which,  however  humble  may  liave  been  their  character 
or  effect,  were  occasionally,  and  especially  the  la>t  two  years  of  them, 
as  incessant  and  arduous  as  the  labours  of  any  period  of  my  life)  were 
too  diversified  for  particular  description. 

While  in  the  House  of  Kepreseiitatives  <)f  the  I'niletl  States,  besides 
being  on  several  special  committees  (on  the  subject  of  a  “  Territorial 
Government  for  the  southern  part  of  Missouri,”  on  the  subject  of 
“  Currency,”  etc.,  etc.)  1  was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Committee,  of 
that  body  and.  one  of  those  years,  had  charge  of  that  committee. 

While  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Itesides  being  on  several 
special  committees  (for  three  or  four  successive  years  on  as  many 
special  committees,  to  which  was  referred  the  subject  of  “  French  Spo¬ 
liations  prior  to  the  year  18lK»,”  also  on  the  subject  of  a  “Uniform  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Bankruptcy,”  “  (hrmmittees  of  C<»nference  ”  with  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Kepreseiitatives,  Committees  to  wait  on  the  I’resident 
to  inform  liiin  that  a  quorum  of  both  houses  of  Congress  were  ready 
to  receive  his  communications  and  tlie  like)  I  was  always,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  year,  on  two,  and  several  times  on  three  of  the 
standing  eoininittees  of  that  IxMly  (on  “  Finance,”  on  “Commerce,” 
on  the  “  I’ost  Otflce  ’  and  on  “  Private  Land  Ciaims”).  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  for  live  or  six  years,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  ('ommercc  each  and  all  of  tlie  nine  years  that  I 
occupied  a  seat  in  tlie  Senate,  the  two  last  of  which  years  (after  the 
Whig-party  obtained  a  majority  in  the  Senate)  I  was  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  and  I  cannot  but  consider  it  a  circumstance  of  un¬ 
common  occurrence,  that,  except  when  in  the  autumn  of  1820  I  was 
detained  at  liomc  by  sickness,  which  prevented  my  reaching  Wash¬ 
ington  until  a  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  I  was  never 
absent  from  tiie  daily  sessions  of  tlie  House  of  Kepresentatives,  nor 
from  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Senate  of  this  Commonwealtli,  but  one 
day  during  the  whole  time  that  I  was  a  member  of  those  bodies,  nor 
was  I  ever  absent  from  any  meeting  of  either  of  the  Committees  of 
Finance  or  Commerce,  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  while  I  was  a 
member  of  those  committees,  although  those  meetings  always  occu¬ 
pied  four  and  often  six  mornings  of  every  week  of  the  session.  For 
the  last  week  or  two  of  each  session,  those  committees,  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  were  usually  in  session  every  morning. 

I  never  solicited  office,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  have  I  con¬ 
tributed  in  any  way  whatever  towards  the  procurement  of  any  one  of 
the  public  trusts  which  have  been  bestow'cd  upon  me,  and  I  have  re¬ 
tired  voluntarily  and  wishfully  from  every  public  situation  which  I 
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have  ever  held.  Aud  havin.:'  ever  cousidereil  “  the  pain  of  a  little  cen- 
snre,  even  when  nnfounded,  to  be  more  acute  than  the  pleasure  of 
much  praise,”  I  cannot  but  consider  myself  fortunate  inasmuch  as, 
although  in  the  course  of  my  public  life  I  may  have  recieived  more  of 
the  latter  than  I  deserved,  it  has  been  iny  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
former. 

My  eiigaj'ements  in  the  public  service  have,  by  causing  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  my  expenses  and  by  withdrawing  me  from  my  private  con¬ 
cerns,  had  considerable  effect  upon  my  pecuniary  situation  and  c:iuse<l 
my  property  to  be  much  less  than  it  might  and  probably  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been.  My  expenses,  since  I  entered  public  life  in  the  year 
1817,  have  l)een  thereby  increased  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  at  least;  and  this  extra  expense  (after  subtracting  from  it 
the  amount  of  my  compensation  for  public  services  during  the  same 
time)  for  eighteen  years  with  the  animal  interest  thereon,  amounts  to 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

At  a  Whig  convention  of  delegates  from  every  section  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  held  at  Worcester  In  the  autumn  of  1838  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  candidates  for  the  office  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  supported  at  the  then  en¬ 
suing  election,  the  following  ticket  was  reported  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose  and  received  the  approliation  of  the  con- 


vention 

Klectors  of  President 

and  V'ice-Presiilent : 

.\t  large. 

N.athanlel  Silsbee,  of 

Salem. 

Iklward  A.  Newton,  •* 

Pittsfield. 

District  No.  1. 

S.amnel  .Appleton, 

Boston. 

•  »  *4  *} 

I.everett  Saltonstall,  •* 

Salem. 

“  ••  :!. 

Benjamin  Walker, 

Lowell. 

l.oammi  Baldwin. 

Charlestown. 

.•i. 

.loseph  C.  Kendall, 

Worcester. 

*•  “  <>. 

Samuel  Lee,  *• 

Barre. 

••  7. 

'I'homas  Langley,  •* 

Hawley. 

“•  “  8. 

Isaac  tl.  Bates,  •* 

Northampton. 

“  !l. 

Beralnl  Taft.  Jr..  •* 

Uxbridge. 

“  10. 

Howard  Lathrop.  “ 

Easton. 

“  “  11. 

Charles  W.  .Morgan,  “ 

Netv  Bedford. 

12. 

Charles  T.  Howes,  “ 

Rochester. 

The  individuals  thu>i  nominated  by  the  convention  were,  each  and 
all  of  them,  chosen  at  the  election  held  for  that  purpose  by  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  month  of  November  of  that  year,  and 
having  received  the  Governor’s  certiticate  of  their  election  (according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Ilevi^ed  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth)  they 
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met  at  the  Senate  Chamber,  iu  Boston,  on  Tuesday  preceding  the  first 
Wednesday  of  December  following,  when  the  “  ElectoraU’ollege”  was 
organized,  in  which  organization  I  was  appointed  the  presiding  offi¬ 
cer,  and  Mr.  Kendali  was  appointed  secretary ;  and  on  the  following 
day  tlic  votes  of  each  and  of  all  the  electors  were  given  to  Daniel 
Webster  of  Boston  for  President  and  for  Gideon  Granger  of  New 
York  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  neither  of  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  States;  their  successful 
competitors  were  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York  who  was  elected 
President,  and  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Vice-President.  The 
electors  appointed  one  of  their  body  (Mr.  Langley)  to  be  the  bearer  of 
their  votes  to  Washington. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1838.  1  left  Salem  accompanied  by  my 
two  daughters  and  attended  by  a  man-servant,  on  a  tour  of  diversion 
towards  some  of  the  western  states,  without  any  prescribed  limits  as 
to  time  or  distance,  and  witli  an  uncertainty  whether  it  might  occupy 
only  a  few  weeks  or  as  many  montlis  of  our  lime.  We  proceeded  the 
whole  distance  from  Bosbjn  to  Washington  (the  railroad  from  Salem 
to  Boston  was  not  then  quite  completed)  l)y  railroads  and  steamboats, 
passing  through  and  making  short  stop^  at  eacli  of  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  We  readied  Washington  on  the 
seventh  of  June  w  hile  Congress  was  in  session;  and,  althoiigli  we  had 
contemplated  passing  but  two  or  tliree  days  in  that  city,  were  induced 
by  the  civilities  and  kindness  of  numerous  friends  and  .actjuaintances 
wliom  we  met  at  Washington,  to  remain  tiiere  until  the  evening  of  the 
sixteenth  of  June.  Many  of  tliose  friends  I  had  not  seen  since  the 
termination  of  my  public  service  at  Washington,  in  March,  1835,  and 
the  meeting  of  tliem,  togetlier  with  the  visits  w’liicli  I  was  called  to 
make,  at  various  residences  tsomeof  wliicli  had  been  previously  oc¬ 
cupied  liy  my  own  family)  could  not  fail,  daily  and  almost  liourly,  to 
remind  me  of  the  afflicting  dispensation  of  I’rovidenee  wiiich,  since  I 
was  hist  in  tliat  i-ity,  had  deprived  me  of  tlie  partner  of  ray  life,  who 
liad  previously  passed  much  time  witli  me  tliere,  and  wliose  deatli  is 
as  seriously  felt  by  me  now  as  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  three 
years  since. 

We  left  Wasliingtou  on  the  evening  of  tin;  sixteenth  of  .lune,  in  a 
steamboat  for  Potomac-Oeek.  distant  about  llfty  miles,  on  the  Virginia 
shore  wliere  we  landed  at  an  early  hour  on  the  lodowing  morning, 
and  to  wliich  place  some  of  our  congressional  fricmisw’ere  so  kind  as 
to  favor  us  witli  their  company  returning  in  the  boat  to  Washington. 
From  Potomac-Creek  we  proceeded,  by  stages  and  railroads,  through 
Fredericksburg  to  Charlottesville,  where  we  passed  the  night,  and  be¬ 
fore  leaving  it  on  the  next  morning,  took  a  look  at  the  University 
buildings  and  had  a  distant  view  of  ••  .Montieello”  the  residence  of  the 
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late  Thomas  Jefl’ersoii.  From  thence  we  passed  to  Stanton,  and  on 
the  following  day  to  the  “  Xatural-Bridge”  at  and  about  w’hich  we 
passed  two  days,  and  from  thence  proceeded  by  way  of  Buchanan, 
Flncastle  and  other  towns,  to  the  “  Sweet  Sulphur  Springs”  where  we 
passed  part  of  a  day  and  thence  to  the  “  White  Sulpliur  Springs”  fa 
distance  from  Washington  by  the  route  we  took  of  about  :t2y  miles) 
whicli  we  readied  on  tlie  2.^rd  of  June  and  where  we  passed  a  week, 
in  company  with  acquaintances  whom  we  met  there  from  almost  every 
section  of  the  Union,  and  where  the  comforts  and  civilities  which 
were  accorded  to  iis  were  increased  by  a  letter  of  introduction  which 
was  put  into  my  hands  at  Washington,  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  the  proprietor 
of  that  valuable  establishment  (Mr.  Caldwell)  who  is  an  old  and  ar¬ 
dent  political  as  well  as  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Clay;  and  who  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  declined  the  acceptance  of  an  oiler  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  grounds  and  buildings  which  he  owns  at  that 
place. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  we  left  the  "  White  Suliihur,”  and  after 
passing  part  of  a  day  and  a  night  at  the  “  Blue  Sulphur  Springs”  (a 
pleasant  and  comfortable  place,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  the 
“  White  Sulphur”)  proceeded  to  Guyandotta  on  the  Virginia  shore  of 
the  Ohio  River  (about  1(52  miles  from  the  “White  Sulphur  Springs”) 
where,  in  an  hour  after  our  arrival  at  that  place,  we  embarked  in  a 
steamboat  for  Cincinnati  ai)out  IfiO  miles  distant,  and  after  a  long  pas¬ 
sage  (caused  l)y  numerous  stoppages  and  detentions  for  freight  and 
passengers,  at  various  places  on  the  river)  arrived  early  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  fourth  of  July  and  landed  at  Cincinnati,  while,  by  their  can¬ 
non  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  citizens  of  that  piace  were  proclaim¬ 
ing  it  t(»  Iwi  the  anniversary  of  onr  National  Independence.  We  took 
rooms  at  the  Broadway  Hotel,  but  were  not  permitte«lto  remain  there 
longer  than  to  take  our  l)reakfast  and  dinner,  when  we  were  taken  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  I-ongw'orth  and  his  family,  apart  of  whom  passed 
a  week  at  my  house  in  Salem  in  the  summer  of  1K3C,  and  one  of  whose 
daughters  is  the  wife  of  our  long  and  highly  esteemed  friend.  I.arz 
Anderson,  w  ho  during  his  coliegiate  course  of  studies  at  ('aml»ridge, 
and  for  some  time  before  entering  college,  was  under  my  protection 
and  care,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  tliat  time  (from  the  spring  of  1818 
to  the  autumn  of  1822)  was  frequently  a  member  of  my  family  From 
him  and  from  the  other  meinl)ers  of  the  Long  worth  family,  we  real¬ 
ized  great  kindness  and  attention  during  our  stay  at  Cincinnati ;  as  we 
did  also  from  Judge  Burnet,  formerly  a  ineiul)er  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Ohio,  and  a  friend  and  co-laborer  with  me  in  that  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

After  passing  a  pleasant  week  at  Cincinnati  we  took  passage  in  a 
steamboat  for  Lotiisville  in  Kentucky,  distant  al)out  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  miles,  and  landed  at  that  place  early  on  the  next  morning  where 
we  passed  three  days  and  where,  besides,  three  of  my  old  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  (Judge  Rowan  and  Judue  Bill  formerly  members  of 
the  Senate  from  Kentucky,  and  Governor  Poindexter  formerly  mem¬ 
ber  from  Mississippi)  we  met  also  a  number  of  highly  respectable  and 
esteemed  acquaintances  from  whom  we  received  many  kind  attentions 
and  who  caused  our  stay  there  to  be  a  very  pleasant  one.  From  Lonis- 
ville  we  proceeded  by  stage,  accompanied  by  our  friend  (Charles  An¬ 
derson  (a  brother  of  Larz)  through  Frankfort  to  Lexington,  a  distance 
of  seventy-live  miles,  where  we  arrived  on  the  evening  of  thefifteentli 
of  July,  and  just  as  we  had  finished  breakfast,  at  the  hotel,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  Mr.  Clay  (who  had  reached  his  home,  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  on  the  preceding  day  and  who  had  lieard  of  our  arrival)  called 
with  two  carriages,  and  insisted  on  taking  us  and  our  baggage  directly 
to  his  residence,  at  .Vshlaiul  (about  a  mile  from  tin*  city)  where  we 
passed  three  days  very  agreeably,  enjoying  not  only  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay,  but  also  that  of  some  of  their  connec¬ 
tions.  and  of  other  distinguished  citizens  of  Kentucky  to  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  we  were  introduced.  We  were  afforded  an  opportunity, 
while  at  Mr.  Clay’s,  of  seeing  some  of  the  finest  cattle,  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  country;  Mr.  Clay  having,  for 
several  years  past,  devoted  much  of  his  attentlcm  to  the  importation 
and  propagation  of  the  valuable  stock  of  animals,  which  are  now  seen 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lexington.  .As  an  indication  of  the  value 
at  which  some  of  these  animals  are  estimated,  I  was  assured  that  for 
a  cow  owned  by  Mr.  Clay’s  son  and  which  I  saw,  the  high  price  of 
22(H)  dollars  had  been  ottered ;  and  that  500  dollars  had  been  offered 
for  a  calf  of  hers,  the  moment  it  was  born. 

We  took  leave  of  Mr.  Clay  at  Ashland,  on  the  morning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  July,  and  in  an  extra  stage,  accompanied  by  Mr.  ('harles 
Anderson  and  another  friend,  arrived  at  May.sville,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
five  miles,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  but  not  finding  any  boat 
there  that  was  going  down  the  river,  we  had  to  wait  at  Maysville  un¬ 
til  the  following  morning,  when  we  embarked  and  arrived  at  (Cincin¬ 
nati  (sixty-five  miles  distant)  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  taken  by 
young  Mr.  Longworth,  who  met  us  at  the  landing,  directly  to  the  res¬ 
idence  of  ids  father.  We  passed  the  night  there  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  forenoon  took  leave  of  that  family  (the  Longworths;  and  of  our 
other  friends  at  Cincinnati,  and  embarked  in  a  canal  boat  accompanied 
by  young  Mr.  Longworth  and  Mr.  Charles  Anderson  for  Dayton,  the 
place  of  Mr.  Charles  Anderson’s  residence  and  about  sixty -three  miles 
from  Cincinnati.  We  reached  Dayton  early  on  the  next  day  and  after 
taking  dinner  with  Mr.  Ander.son  and  his  family,  left  in  an  extra  stage 
for  Springfield  (twenty-five  miles)  where  we  passed  the  night,  and  on 
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the  next  morning  proceeded  on  onr  journey  towards  Colmiil>us,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty-three  miles,  and  arrived  there  sufficiently  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  walk  round  and  take  a  full 
view  of  that  city,  which  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  tVe  It-ft  (’olumbus  next  morning  in  another  extra  stage,  and 
after  stopi>ing  to  dine  at  tiie  “Delaware  Springs”  (a  pleasant  and 
commodiou'<  watering  place  where  we  met  several  of  our  western 
acquaintances)  ave  continued  our  journey  towards  the  city  of  San¬ 
dusky,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  nine  miles  from  Columbus,  and  on 
the  Ohio  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  whicli  we  reached  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  after  two  days  ride  from  Columbus.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twenty -sixth  of  July  we  embarked  in  a  steamboat  for 
Detroit,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  seventy  miles  distant,  and  arrived 
there  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  On  the  next  forenoon  (the 
twenty-seventh  of  July)  we  embarked  again  in  another  steandioat  and 
arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  the  town  of  Monroe,  a  distance  of  forty- 
five  miles,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  who  had 
previously  purchased  some  land  in  that  State,  for  myself  and  others. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  weather  at  that  time  prevented  my  going 
into  the  interior  of  the  state,  to  see  some  of  those  lands,  as  I  had 
contemplated  doing,  and  after  seeing  (in  company  with  Mr.  Noble) 
such  of  them  as  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Mon¬ 
roe.  we  left  there  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  by  stage,  for  Toledo, 
and  embarked  at  that  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  d.iy.  in  a 
steamboat  for  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where,  after  stop¬ 
ping  at  Cleveland,  and  several  other  places  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  lake,  .and  after  a  passage  of  about  forty  hours  and  sailing  about 
three  hundred  and  two  miles  we  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  thirty- 
first  of  July.  After  passing  part  of  the  day  at  Buffalo  in  viewing  the 
great  increase  and  improvement  of  that  city  since  I  was  there  in  the 
year  1827,  we  proceeded  by  the  railroad  to  Niagara  Falls,  from 
whence  after  two  days  stay  there  (on  the  American  side)  we  proceeded 
by  way  of  Lockport,  Batavia  and  Avon  to  Genesee  f  twenty-nine  miles 
from  Ni.:i..tra)  at  which  place,  before  we  could  prepare  ourselves  to 
call  on  our  former  acquaintances,  of  the  Wadsworth  family,  they  hail 
heard  of  our  being  at  the  hotel,  and  not  only  called  on  us  but  took  us 
and  our  baggage  to  their  hospitable  mansion  w’liere  we  passed  three 
davs  very  pleasantly.  From  Gene.see  we  came  liy  stage  and  railroad 
through  Canandaigua,  Geneva  and  .Auburn  to  Syracuse,  about  ninety- 
flve  miles,  and  thence  by  canal  boat  about  fifty  miles,  to  Utica,  af 
which  place  and  at  Trenton  Falls,  we  pas.sed  about  forty-eight  hours, 
and  from  thence  by  railroad  about  eighty  miles  to  Albany  and  thence 
by  railroad  about  thirty-six  miles  to  Saratoga  Springs,  where  we  met 
a  number  of  ac<iuaintances.  and  where  we  passed  a  few  days.  We 
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then  pnx'.eeded  l)y  way  of  Troy  and  Albany  (stopping  a  few  hours  and 
calling  on  some  friends  at  eacli  of  tliosc  ijlaces)  to  New  York  city, 
where,  and  at  “  Rockaway  ”  we  stopped  three  days,  and  came  from 
thence  by  steamboat  to  Newport,  at  which  place  we  made  another 
short  stop  of  two  days,  and  then  came,  i)y  stage  and  railroad  througli 
Fall  River,  Taunton  and  Boston,  to  Salem  where  we  arrived  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  August,  in  good  health  and  without  accident  after 
an  absence  from  home  of  but  ten  days  short  of  three  months,  and 
after  having  travelled  over  three  thousand  miles. 


MUSTKH  ROLL  OF  CAPT.  I'HKODOKK 
.MORGAN’S  COMPANY. 

Muster  Roll  of  Captain  Theodore  Morgan’s  Detached  Company  of 
Foot,  with  the  Ktiuipments  of  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  &  Pri¬ 
vates,  and  their  places  of  Abode. 

COMMISSIONED  OKKICKlt-S’  NAMES. 

'I'heodore  Morgan,  Capl. 

Kdward  Lander,  Lt. 

David  Wilson,  Finsign. 


NON-COM'*  OFKICKUS. 

ri.ACE  OF  ABODE. 

SAI.EM. 

.lonathan  Brown  ]  ^ 

Green  I.,ane 

John  Trumbull  1  « 

Winter  Street 

Caleb  Warner  1  w; 

Bridge  St. 

David  Ellsworth  J  « 

North-fields 

.James  M'Carthy,  Drummer 

Williams  Street 

Hugh  Pike,  Fifer. 

Norman  St. 

NAMES  OF  UANK 

AND  FILE. 

Henry  Allen 

Derby  Street 

John  Howard  jr 

Water  Street 

Samuel  Balch 

Elm  Street 

William  P.  Ome 

Court  St. 

James  R.  BufTiim 

Bath  St. 

George  A.  Ward 

r^ynde  St. 

.Joseph  I.  Knap 

Essex  St. 

Willard  Peele 

11  it 

Mesheck  W.  Dow 

Neptune  St. 

James  Forger ty 

Market  St. 

Eben  Senter 

Curtis  St. 

Nathan  I’orter 

Jjiberty  St. 

Jonathan  Sanders 

Herbert  Si. 

i 

[ 
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David  Day 
Cntting  Silley 
Pliillip  Rn"listi 
Charles  Korbes 
Jonathan  Smith 
William  Abbot 
Joshna  Boynton 
Joseph  Blood 
Ezra  Shepard 
Thomas  Baker 
Isaac  Hn:;ctt 
John  Beeket  jiui'" 

John  Masury 
Henry  Archer  jnir 
Nathaniel  Weston  jnn'' 
Samuel  Cloutmaii 
Peter  Jerad 
Stephen  Fogfi 
Charles  Green 
Joseph  Boyinton 
Ebenezer  Slocum 
Daniel  Ringe 
Daniel  Blanchard 
Elijah  Perkins 
Richard  Hay 
Daniel  Henderson 
Thomas  Davenport 
William  Luscomb  5'** 
Henry  White 
Nathan  Adams 
Elisha  Harrin-'ton 
John  White 
Parker  Cross 
Robert  H.  Osa:ootl 
Benj.  West 
Benjamin  Wells 
Jacob  Endicott 
William  Studson 
John  H.  Wild 
Gidens  Allen 
Benjamin  Brookhouse 
Jonathan  Whipple 
Stephen  Jewltt 
Joel  Bowker 
Oliver  Cnmmiiifia 
Phillip  Gurley 
David  Robins 
Amos  Putman 
Jonathan  Neal  Jun'' 
David  Beeket 
William  Stcarnes  Jun'' 
Nathanel  Appleton  Jr 
Simon  Flanders 
John  Treadwell 
Henry  Pool 
Stephen  Palmer 


Winter  St. 
Bridfie  St. 
Bridge  St. 
Bridge  St. 
Bridge  St. 
.Andrew  St. 
Pleas*  St. 
Bridge  St. 
Andrew  St. 
Pies*  St. 

Essex  St. 
Beckets  Court 
Beeket  Street 

Derby  St. 


Turner  St. 

Turner  St. 

Daniels  St. 

English  St. 

Essex  St. 

Ash  St. 

Williams  St. 

Brown  St. 

Essex  St. 

Brown  St. 

Corner  of  Essex  &  Nuby  St. 
Fairfield  St. 

Path  St. 

County  St. 

St.  Peter  St. 

Brown  St. 

Williams  St. 

St.  Peter  St. 

Fairfield  St. 

Staiie  Point 
Derby’s  Farm 
Harber  St. 

High  St. 

Norman  St. 

Summer  St 
Stage  Point 
Norman  St. 

Pickman  St. 

Northfield 
Broad  St. 

Salem 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  PARSONS: 

BORN  ,1750:  APPOINTED,  1806:  DIED, 1813. 

From  an  unfinished  sketch  painted  in  1813,  by  Gilbert  Stuart 


